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CHAPTER XXV. 
VICTOR—PROPOSITI ? 


HE election was over. All the principal persons with whom we 
are concerned had come back to town. Keeton had nearly 
relapsed, for the time at least, into its ordinary condition. The riot, 
noisy and alarming as it was, had cost no life, not even that of the 
poor policeman who seemed most in danger. No doubt the seeds of 
a popular discontent were sown pretty broadly in the place, which will 
bear thorny growth some future day; but Keeton just now seems 
only the sleepier for the reaction after its unwonted excitement. The 
persons of this story who were concerned in the election might be 
said to be in somewhat similar condition. They seemed much the 
same as before ; but the days in Keeton had sown some seeds for 
them, too, which will probably grow into influence on all their lives. 

Lady Limpenny paid a visit to Mrs. Money. She had not seen 
her friends in Victoria Street since the election, and she was in great 
curiosity to hear something about it, and about some rumours indi- 
rectly connected with it, which had reached her ears. She went early, 
in order that she might find Mrs, Money alone. 

Mrs. Money might be described as alone, so far as visitors were 
concerned. Onlyher younger daughter was with her. Lucy was looking 
very pretty, but pale ; and she had a certain restlessness of manner and 
quick brilliancy of eyes which Lady Limpenny observed, although 
usually a woman rather imaginative than actually observant. Lady Lim- 
penny smiled and nodded to herself, as it might seem ; after the fashion 
of one who congratulates herself on having judged correctly, and who 
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says to her own soul, “ Exactly ; it is just as I thought it would be.” 
But the smile and nod might be taken as partly intended for the 
general company in this case. Lady Limpenny appeared as if she 
were willing that Mrs. Money and her daughter should be taken, in 
an unacknowledged and modest way, into the confidence of her 
self-congratulations. 

Mrs. Money went eagerly forward to welcome her old friend, and 
was cordially glad to see her, as, indeed, she was usually glad to see 
most persons. Lucy, as we know, did not greatly care for Lady 
Limpenny. She had now to submit to a peculiarly tender embrace, 
which she did with a particularly bad grace, looking all the time away 
from Lady Limpenny, even while she submitted to be kissed by her. 
Then she withdrew to a little sofa of her own, and was heard to ex- 
press a wish that Nola Grey would come soon. On hearing this 
utterance Lady Limpenny looked round at her, and smiled and 
nodded again more benignly than ever. 

“ And so our dear friend Heron is in Parliament,” Lady Limpenny 
said, in her soft, thunderous voice. “ He is actually an M.P.! I am 
so glad ; and you have all had such delightful adventures! Your 
names in the papers! I read it all with such envy. Yes; I always 
longed to be in an adventure and to have my name in the papers. I 
tried to get Sir James to listen to it, but he does not care for these 
things. You were all near being killed! And our friend, the hand- 
some poet—now, do tell me again what his name is—he was lost, and 
actually supposed to be killed, or taken prisoner, or assaulted, or 
something of the kind. How delightful! I should so like to have 
been with you.” 

“Oh! Mr. Blanchet was not much hurt,” Lucy said ina rather 
scornful tone. “ He only got into the fight somehow ; I don’t know, 
I’m sure, what brought him there; and then he went away to 
London. I think something must have offended him.” 

Lucy had seen, and had not forgotten or forgiven, the poet’s 
conduct when Mr. Sheppard was brought to the hotel during the riot, 
and she had not seen his subsequent dash into the strife, and paid 
but little attention to what was told her about it. But in any case 
poor Blanchet had long ceased to be a hero of hers. There was a 
time when he was her idol, and when she tried to believe in all manner 
of quaint artistic theories because they were his ; and when, if he had 
expressed an esthetic opinion that a lady ought to wear a coal- 
scuttle on her head, Lucy would have fought hard to get her mother’s 
permission to mount the article. It is strange, as the once popular 
song used to say, how a woman can think the mana bore, she thought 
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agod before. At least, it is strange, perhaps, that she should make the 
change so soon; or, if it be contended that even that is not strange, 
it will surely be admitted that it is strange she could not contrive or 
attempt to make the change a little less glaringly apparent. One 
might have thought that this good little Lucy had already forgotten 
that she ever looked to Mr. Blanchet with wonder and admiration. 

“Mr. Heron says that Mr. Blanchet was in great danger, Lucy, 
my dear,” her mother interposed in remonstrance ; “and Minola 
Grey speaks very highly of his conduct all the time.” 

“ But why did he disappear in that abrupt sort of way? why 
didn’t he tell anyone where he was going?” the pertinacious Lucy 
kept on. “ We were all alarmed about him, and all for nothing ; and 
we had quite enough to think about without that.” 

“But, my dearest darling Lucy, don’t you look on a poet as 
different from ordinary people? Iam sure /do. I should not like 
to think of our dear friend—now, do tell me again what zs his name— 
I shouldn’t like to think of his acting just as everyone else would do. 
Oh, no ; I like a poet to be a poet. I am so passionately fond of 
poetry ; and I have had to give it all up of late. I dare not read a 
poem now.” 

“For your soul’s sake, Lady Limpenny?” the irreverent Lucy 
asked saucily. 

“ Darling, yes. For my soul’s sake, as you say. I was forgetting 
all my higher duties in life, and all that I owe, dearest, to the future 
life, in my love for the poetry of that delightful writer—oh, now, 
what was his name ?—who wrote that lovely poem in the winter that 
everybody was talking about. My dear, the doctrines taught in that 
poem were something awful—I do assure you, awful. No one could 
read them long and be assured of safety in the higher sphere.” 

“ T think I remember the book,” Mrs. Money said ; “ I think you 
lent it to me, Laura ; but it did not strike me as containing any 
doctrines of a dangerous kind. It did, indeed, protest in powerful 
accents against the system under which this country is rushing to her 
destruction.” 

“TJ dare not read it, dearest Theresa; I dare not, indeed ; it 
would unhinge my mind. But I dare not read any poems now.” 

Lady Limpenny presently rose to go ; but she paused even in the 
act ot making her adieux, and, taking Lucy’s hand in a manner of the 
tenderest affection, she asked : 

“ But now, darling, what is this I hear about you? Is it true, this 
very delightful piece of news—at least, delightful if it zs true? Do 
tell me, dearest ; it can’t be always kept a secret, you know.” 
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Lucy tried to get her hand away; the unconscious Lady 
Limpenny retained it as if she were a privileged lover. Lucy could 
only look away and try to keep as composed as possible. 

“Really, I don’t know what you mean, Lady Limpenny. I don’tknow 
what the news is ; and so I don’t know whether it is delightful or not.” 

“ You very very naughty, sly little thing! So you won't tell even 
such an old friend? Well, your mamma won't be so naughty, I am 
sure. I’ll come in and talk to her to-morrow or next day, when I am 
quite sure that you are not here. Oh, indeed, I will! I am sure now 
it zs true ; and I offer you my congratulations.” 

Mrs. Money seemed as if she would try to interpose some protest 
against Lady Limpenny’s conclusions ; but there was no possibility 
of stopping that lady, or of correcting any apprehensions she might 
have formed. She gathered her skirts about her and was gone, 
chattering all the time, before anyone could put in a word of expla- 
nation, and firmly convinced that she knew all the truth about every- 
thing, and that her way of exhibiting it must have been delightful to 
everybody. 

Her display of knowledge was certainly not pleasing to Lucy 
Money in this instance. She seemed greatly annoyed, and, when 
Lady Limpenny had gone, she left the room and hid herself away 
somewhere. Mr. Money came home almost immediately, and his 
wife took the opportunity of expressing some of her fears to him about 
Lady Limpenny’s talk and Lucy’s way of taking it. 

“ She’s quite put out by it, Mohey dear, I do assure you. I 
never saw her so much hurt by anything of the kind before.” 

“TI wish that silly old Laura Limpenny didn’t talk in that way,” 
Money said with more earnestness in his manner than the talk of 
Lady Limpenny might have seemed to be worth. “It annoys Lucy, 
of course ; and then, what she said here she will say in half a dozen 
places before the day is over.” 

“ But, Money dear, it can’t always be kept a secret. These things 
always do get talked about. I really don’t see what harm it does 
even if they were.” 

** No, perhaps not ; in an ordinary case, perhaps not. But some- 
how I don’t like it in this case. I wish nothing had been said. Do 
you think Lucelet is quite happy, Theresa?” 

“ Surely, dear, I should think so—oh, yes, she must be happy, 
very happy. Of course it is a trial—all girls feel it so, especially when 
they are brought up so much at home.” 

Mr. Money seemed unusually grave. He stood and beat time on 
his chin with his fingers. 
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“T don’t know,” he said, “somehow ; but I think everything is 
not quite right with the little girl. She zs fond of him?” he asked, 
turning abruptly to his wife. 

“Oh, yes, dear—she adores him.” 

“Yes? You think so? Well, I am sure I think so too; I was 
quite certain of it. Of course she is young, and girls often don’t 
know their own minds a bit—no, confound it, nor boys either, for 
that matter. I think at one time she used to be fond of that fellow 
Blanchet ; and now she does not care twopence about him. I say, 
Theresa, if this should be the same sort of thing?” 

** But, my dear, it isn’t ; you may be quite sure of that. I can tell 
you that for certain. Why, only look at her eyes when he is near! 
and Lucy has told me again and again that she never thought about 
Mr. Blanchet in that sort of way.” 

“Yes, I have watched her, Theresa, as you say, and I have 
looked at her eyes and all that ; and I did believe, certainly, that it 
was quite a different thing this time. If I hadn’t thought it—my 
good heavens !—should I have meddled or made in the affair?” 

Mr. Money walked uneasily up and down the room once or twice. 
His wife looked at him anxiously, but she did not quite follow his 
meaning or appreciate his alarms. She was indeed, at the moment, 
engaged in thinking whether something could not be done to make 
the life of poor Mr. Blanchet a little more happy than it seemed at 
present to be. She was convinced in her heart that Blanchet must 
be suffering keenly on account of Lucy, and, as the helper of unhappy 
men, she burned with a wish to do something for him. She had so 
completely made up her mind that Lucy was having all her desire in 
life, and, having it, must be satisfied, that all her anxiety on her 
daughter’s behalf seemed to have come to an end, and her cares pro- 
perly reverted to the outer world. 

“ Yes, I thought it was all right.” Mr. Money suddenly came to 
a stop in his walk. “I had not the least idea that it was not all right; 
but then one doesn’t know—at least, 7 don’t—whether it isn’t a pecu- 
liarity of girls that when you get for them what they want, then, by 
Jove, they don’t want it any more ; and I tell you, Theresa, I have 
been thinking of this a good deal lately —in the last few days.” 

There are, perhaps, women who might have been disposed to 
remark to Mr. Money that anyhow the affair was pretty well all his 
own doing. There are women who possibly would have given him 
no better comfort than the reminder that they had not advised him 
to do the things he had done; and that, perhaps, if he had sought the 
advice of his wife a little more, the result might have been more satis- 
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factory. Mrs. Money had no ideas of the kind. Even if she had 
known more clearly than she did the meaning of his alarm, it would 
never have occurred to her to doubt that he had done the very best 
thing possible under any given circumstances. If things went wrong 
after that, it must be the fault of the things ; it could not be the fault 
of Mr. Money. 

The talk was interrupted for the present by the arrival of visitors, 
for this was one of Mrs. Money’s days of reception. Presently Lucy 
herself returned. Mr. Money drew her aside, and asked her one or 
two casual questions. Then he said suddenly, and fixing his eyes on 
his daughter, without giving her any time to think of herself or to 
conceal her feelings: 

“Tsn’t Victor coming here to-day, Lucelet ?” 

The eyes of the girl sparkled again as she answered, and his eyes 
watched her answer: 

“Oh, yes, papa dear; I expect him every moment ; you don’t 
think he is not coming, do you ?” 

The smile that sometimes made Mr. Money’s rough face look 
almost handsome came over it as he saw the expression in his 
daughter’s eyes. He took Lucy playfully by the chin. 

“T should think he was coming indeed, Lucelet ; I rather think 
you know more about his movements than I do. So Laura Limpenny 
has been talking her nonsense ! ” 

Lucy coloured. 

“Oh, yes, papa dear. I wish that dreadful woman did not come 
here; she talks of such things; it is humiliating to hear oneself 
talked about in that way.” 

“ Oh, that’s all, is it? don’t you mind her talk, Lucelet ; it can’t 
be helped, anyhow ; and remember that if you were a princess all 
the gossips of Europe would be talking about you.” 

Then he left his daughter and went to talk to some one else, 
somewhat relieved in his mind for the moment. He watched his 
Lucelet, however, all the time. 

Presently he saw her eyes light up and her cheeks colour, and 
then her eyes droop again; and she looked wonderfully pretty, he 
thought,—and so, indeed, might anyone else have thought as well who 
happened to see her just then. If any one of us looking on might 
have admired the expression on the pretty girl’s crimsoning face, 
what admiration must he have felt for whom that brightening colour 
came and those eyes sparkled?—the king for whom—as Lady 
Castlewood so prettily said—that red flag was displayed? For Mr. 
Money knew, before he had seen any new-comer enter the room, that 
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the visitor whose coming caused all that brightness was the member 
forthe borough of Keeton. Victor Heron had entered the room, 
and was already talking to Lucy. 

Victor, then, had won everything for which he strove, and some- 
thing too for which he had not striven. He had won a brilliant and 
an unexpected victory. Never before in the memory of man had the 
borough of Keeton been represented by a Liberal. There was 
nothing else of any particular interest going on in politics, and the 
attention of the country had really been turned for some days very 
keenly on Keeton. The riot, the family quarrel, the fact that Heron 
had to fight against family influences, Tory influences, and the 
red republicans all at once, had made his enterprise seem so 
dashing that, even if he had lost, he would have got a certain 
repute by it. But, when it was found that he had positively won, he 
' became the hero of the hour with the public, while with his own 
party he was a person tobe made the very most of, and applauded 
, tothe echo. No fear of his not finding men of mark to take up his 
: grievance now. 

The adventurous St. Paul had kept his word. Nothing but his 
intervention could possibly have carried the place for Victor, or kept 
" poor Sheppard out of Parliament. Coming just at the right moment, 
St. Paul had caught the affections of the fierce democrats, the pro- 
letairiate with the dash of atheist in it, and had drawn the voters 
away from Sheppard. Many of them had determined to give their 
votes rather for the man whom they called their outspoken enemy— 
the Tory, that is to say—than for the doubtful friend, as every pro- 
fessing Liberal seemed to them to be who could not go all the way 
with the social revolution and them. St. Paul captivated enough of 
them to leave Sheppard solely to the support of the thorough Tories, 
who had no grievance against the ducal family; and the result was 
that Victor Heron won the election, or had it thus won fer him without 
his knowledge or consent. Not the faintest suspicion of “a put-up 
thing” existed in any mind. It was perfectly well known in Keeton 
and elsewhere that Victor Heron had positively refused to have any- 
thing to do with St. Paul, and that they had all but quarrelled ; and, 
indeed, the general opinion was that St. Paul had undertaken his 
candidature for the sake of spoiling Victor’s chance. He fancied, 
people thought, that the extreme “rads” or “reds” might give their 
votes to Victor for lack of any stronger Liberal, and he therefore cut 
in between merely for the sake of destroying the game of the man 
who would not accept his assistance. A great many people were 
amused at his folly and his odd miscalculation; and even Money 
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wondered how he could have been so badly advised, and how he 
could have failed to see that in what he did he was playing Victor’s 
game and not spoiling it. . 

Victor Heron, then, has won, and is on the high road to be a poli- 
tical and a social success, and to have his grievance set right now, if 
he cares about it or has time to think about it any more. It is said 
that he is to be married to Mr. Money’s pretty daughter, who will 
have a great fortune, people are certain ; to say nothing of the fact 
that Money has no son, and that at his death most of his property 
will probably go to his rising son-in-law. Truly does young Heron 
seem to many persons a man who has dropped from the clouds to 
fall into fortune. A disappointed politician of sixty who started 
with splendid self-conceit, good abilities, and very fair chances, and 
with all has come to nothing, draws the moral of his personal failure 
from the story he hears of Victor Heron’s success. “You see, he 
can do what I never could do,” he says; “he can entertain the 
party. I defy any man to make his way in political life in a country 
like this if he has not the means to entertain his party, and this 
fellow will be able to do that with the girl’s fortune and what Money 
must leave him some time.” 

It is true, then, what the people say—what Lady Limpenny has 
been so broadly hinting at? It was, then, as Minola Grey supposed? 
See, she herself has just come in, and is talking with Mr. Money now. 
She seems full of spirits ; at least, she is talking in a very animated 
way. A lady who is present has already remarked, in a low tone, to 
another lady, that she thinks Miss Grey talks too much, and is too 
sarcastic for a young person. Was it as Minola supposed, and did 
the influence of the moonlight and the walk home /fat night in the 
park at Keeton prove too much for the inflammable heart of Victor 
Heron? No; that night had passed over, and although Heron had 
felt the influence of the place, the hour, and the circumstances, he 
had not been able to understand his own feelings clearly enough to 
give them expression in words or in acts. It was when he came in 
fresh from the excitement of the Keeton riot, and when he saw that 
Lucy, who with all her love for her father had borne up gallantly 
against the sight of his hurts, became faint the moment she caught 
a glimpse of Heron’s wounded face, and had to be taken from the room 
— it was then that the truth was borne in upon Heron for the first time, 
and he was made aware that Lucy Money loved him. He was 
almost overwhelmed by the discovery. This was something of which 
he had never thought. It was all true what he had said to Minola 
Grey that long-past day in Regent’s Park—he had really had a sort 
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of goddess theory about women. He had lived so much out of the 
world of fashion, and of what we call life, that he had no chance 
of having his ideal destroyed. If the few Englishwomen whom he 
met in a far colony—the wives and daughters of elderly, experienced 
officials, and such like—were not all that his fancy painted woman- 
hood, he had always the conviction to fall back upon that these were 
no fair illustrations of the maids or the matrons of merry England at 
home. He had always thought of a woman as a being whom a man 
courted and served, and at last, by immense exercise of devotion and 
merit of all kinds, persuaded to listen while he told her of his deep 
and reverent love. It had not occurred to him to think that some- 
times, even among the maids of merry England, the woman makes 
the love, and the man only puts up with it. When it flashed upon 
his mind that Lucy Money loved him, he was like one to whom 
some wholly new and unexpected conditions of life have suddenly 
revealed themselves. He felt, in a strange sort of way, stricken 
humble by the thought that so sweet and goo? a girl could love him, 
and wish to trust her life into his hands. Is it any wonder if, in the 
flush of his shame and his gratitude, he told himself that he was in 
love with her? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘* LUCKLESS LOVE’S INTERPRETER.” 


THE event in which so much success had fallen to the share of 
Victor Heron had not, on the whole, turned out badly for his rival, 
Mr. Sheppard. The latter had lost the election, it is true, but he 
had made a certain repute for himself as a Conservative candidate. 
He was now before the eyes of his party and the country as one who 
had fought a good fight, who had made sacrifices for his cause, and 
who therefore ought to be considered when another vacancy brought 
an opportunity of choosing and supporting a candidate. Mr. Shep- 
pard’s name was in the political playbill, and that was something. 
After the defeat of Novara, Count Cavour, then only a rising politician, 
remarked that Piedmont had gained enough to compensate for all 
her losses in having got the right to hoist the national flag. Mr. 
Sheppard had got by his defeat the right to hoist the flag of his party, 
to be one of its bearers, and that was something. He was now 
looked upon everywhere as a man sure to be seen in Parliament 
before long. 

Mr. Sheppard made arrangements for the carrying on of his 
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business by other hands than his, and he came to live in London. 
He took handsome lodgings in a western street, not far from where 
Victor Heron lived. He was elected a member of a new Conserva- 
tive club, and apparently he went about the task of getting into 
society, at least‘into the political dinner-parties and crowded drawing- 
rooms of society. In that which he had set out to himself as the great 
object of his life he was not, as we have seen, by any means 
despondent. He saw that he had greatly risen in the good opinion 
of Minola Grey. She had never been so kind and respectful to him 
as during the contest at Keeton. Always before she had treated him 
with contempt, which she took no trouble to hide ; then, for the first 
time, she had shown some respect and even regard for him. He 
settled himself in London, a hopeful and almost a confident man 
as regarded alike his ambition and his love. He could afford to wait, 
he said to himself. He cultivated as much as possible the acquaint- 
anceship of Mr. Money and of Victor Heron, whom, it is needless 
to say, he no longer regarded with any feelings of jealousy. Mr. 
Money and everyone else admitted that nothing could be more 
manly and creditable than Sheppard’s manner of taking his defeat. 
Minola seldom heard him spoken of but with respect. 

The women are not many on whom the public opinion of those 
immediately around them has no influence in determining their 
estimate of a man. Minola began to see that there were qualities in 
her old lover for which she had not given him credit. This, indeed, she 
had seen for herself during the contest at Keeton. He had,at all events, 
a certain manly dignity, even if he was slow and formal. She may, too, 
have been impressed in certain moods with the strength and patience 
of his feelings for her. In some melancholy moments she felt a 
sympathy for him, and found a sort of sad amusement in admitting 
to herself that she and her old lover were alike in one part of their 
destiny at all events. But she was sincerely glad to hear that Shep- 
pard was beginning to go out a good deal, and she had a strong hope 
and conviction that in society he must very soon get over his old 
feelings for her. All that was natural enough, she thought, when 
they both lived in the country, and he knew very few women; but 
here in London he must meet with many girls a thousand times 
more attractive—so she was honestly convinced—than she could 
possibly appear even to the most prejudiced eye, and he would soon 
get over the weakness that exalted a country girl into a heroine and 
a goddess. He would meet wth women who knew the world—the 
world of politics and of society—who could assist a man in his public 
career and in his natural ambition, and some one of whom would 
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doubtless be found to marry him. The thought gave Minola sincere 
gratification. 

Some of this is told a little in anticipation ; for we are, as yet, in 
the first few weeks that followed the Keeton election. There is one, 
nay, there are two, of the personages most prominent to our eyes in 
that contest, of whom we have some account to render before the 
story resumes its regular march. 

Poor Herbert Blanchet found himself a man sadly changed in his 
own estimate when the subsidence of the riot in the Keeton streets 
left him stranded high and dry, and still alive. Not only was he 
alive, but he was absolutely uninjured. The dignity of the slightest 
wound was not on him to make him interesting. All that commotion 
that had seemed to him so terrible that his very soul shrank from it, 
turned out to be, so far as he was concerned, more innocent and 
harmless than a schoolboy game of wrestling. He had been ridicu- 
lous when shrinking from the riot, and he now felt that he must have 
been ridiculous when by sheer force he mastered his quivering nerves 
and threw himself literally into it. In the very thick of the battle, 
and when he came to Heron’s aid, he thought he saw an inclination 
to good-humoured laughter on Heron’s face at the sight of him and 
his weapon. When the riot was over, and the crowd began to dis- 
perse, and the Liberal leaders went into the hotel, nobody took any 
notice of him. He seemed to be of no account in the eyes of anyone. 
Men whose companion he had been during his share of the campaign 
in Keeton passed him rapidly by and did not seem to recognise him ; 
they were all thinking of other things and other persons, clearly. 
Even Heron, to whose help he had come, did not think it worth his 
while apparently to make any inquiry about him. 

We know, of course, that Heron did find time and thought to ask 
about the poet ; but the poet did not know this. The thought, how- 
ever, which most disturbed Blanchet’s mind was not that Heron had 
been ungrateful to him, but that clearly, in the mind of men like 
Heron, the whole affair was a matter of no moment—an ordinary event 
at an election, involving an amount of danger such as men encoun- 
ter in their huntings and their other pastimes of which Blanchet 
knew little, and not enough to be seriously thought of a moment after 
it was past. It was, then, for danger such as this that the poet had 
twice made himself ridiculous in the eyes of Minola Grey. It was for 
danger like this that he had exposed himself to hear from her the 
bitterest words that man can hear from woman. In truth, it is not 
certain that poor Blanchet was really a coward. He had been 
put suddenly in front of a sort of trial entirely new to him, and his 
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physical nerves had shrunk from it at first. He had not a virile 
nature ; he had none of the strong animal spirits which carry so many 
men through all manner of danger without giving them time to think 
about it. He had not much, if we may say so, of the English nature 
in him; of that cool, strong, unimaginative nature which takes all 
tasks set to it very much asa matter of course, and goes at them 
accordingly to win or lose. When Nature was making Herbert 
Blanchet, there was for some reason or other a little too much of the 
feminine material put into his composition. We often see these 
slight mistakes on the part of Nature. We meet with a tall and 
bearded creature in whom a superabundance of the feminine is always 
showing itself; we find some pretty and delicate being in whom the 
judgment, the inclinations, the way of looking at things, are all 
unmistakably masculine. Blanchet had not lived a manly life ; he 
had, indeed, not lived a life that would be wholesome for man or 
woman. It was not, be it understood, harmful or immoral, as lives 
are accounted on our somewhat dwarfed and formal principles of 
social good or harm; but it was a life without bracing strength of any 
kind. It was a life of sickly affectations and debauching conceits. 
It made sham as good as effort. In that sort of life it sufficed to 
think yourself a great person, and to say to your friends that you 
were so, and there was no occasion for the long, healthy, noble labour 
that, with whatever genius, is needed to develop success. It was a 
life of ghastly groping after originality ; a life in which one became 
fantastic, not out of superabundant fancy, but of set purpose. The 
moment an entirely new situation was presented to Blanchet, and he 
was called upon to act under circumstances not previously thought 
out and reduced to theatric form, all the shams were suddenly blown 
away, and the weakly, naked nature was left shivering and shuddering 
in the rough, unaccustomed air of reality. 

Little Mary Blanchet was sitting alone the day after the riot at 
Keeton. It was drawing on towards evening, and she had her books 
of manuscript out on the table and was at work at her poems. She 
was very particular about the copying of her poems ; she began a 
long poem in a bound volume with ruled leaves, and if, in copying, 
she made any mistake, even of a word, she put that volume aside and 
began another. Therefore the one poem at which she was now engaged 
had already produced several of these manuscript books without itself 
approaching much nearer to completion. She was seated before the 
work with her pen in her mouth and her eyes fixed on the ceiling, 
and was in a little doubt between a rhyme which was of excellent 
sound but doubtful grammar, and one of which the grammar was all 
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right, but the sound was open to challenge. Her own sympathies 
went altogether with the good rhyme, and she was strongly inclined 
to run the risk of being a little superior for once to those narrow 
grammatical rules which offend so many poetesses. While thus, like 
the Achilles of Pope’s Homer, “ in anguish of suspense delayed,” she 
was told that her brother wished to see her. 

Mary sprang up in excitement, let her ink-steeped pen fall on her 
book, thus reducing a new volume to worthlessness, and, scarcely 
stopping even for a plaintive murmur, ran out and brought Herbert 
Blanchet into the room. She was convinced that he must have some 
important intelligence. Could it be that he had proposed for Minola, 
been accepted, and had come back to London in all speed to arrange 
for the wedding? His face, however, did not look like that; it was 
haggard and miserable, and the poet had evidently not slept the past 
night. Mary felt her heart sink within her as she looked at him. 

Blanchet sat down and passed his hands wildly through his un- 
kempt hair—hair that, however, looked so beautiful, Mary thought. 

“ Well, my sister,” he said, with a gloomy effort at being light and 
careless of speech, “ I have come back, you see.” 

“What has happened, Herbert dear?” the affrighted old maid 
asked; and she trembled all over. 

“ Nothing particular, Mary; only that your brother has made a 
fool of himself.” 

Then he smiled in a dismal way, with ghastly lips and livid face ; 
and then he put his hands to his forehead, and burst into tears. 

Never was a woman more frightened than poor Mary. She had 
never sc¢en a man in tears before ; she remembered having read and 
shudderingly admired a line in a poem of Mrs. Hemans’s, in which 
she, Mary Blanchet, and all the world in general were advised not 
to talk of grief until they had seen the tears of bearded men. Poor 
Mary always thought that the tears of bearded men must be some- 
thing very dreadful to see ; but she never expected to see them, for 
she did not think it possible that Englishmen, the only race of men 
she knew, could shed tears under any provocation. Now she was com- 
pelled to look on the tears of a bearded man whom she dearly loved ; 
and she found that Mrs. Hemans’s suggestions fell far short of the 
dreadful reality. She tried all she could to comfort her broken-hearted 
brother; but comfort is particularly unavailing when one does not 
even know the source of the trouble. It was some time before poor 
Blanchet could give his sister any coherent account of his distress, 
When the story was told, however, it did not seem so hopeless to 
Mary as she had expected. He had not been refused by Minola; 
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he had not even proposed to her. She did not attach much 
importance to the fact that Minola had supposed him—wrongfully, of 
course—to be a coward. He could easily prove, if indeed he had 
not done it already, that he was as brave as she, Mary, knew her 
brother must be. It was wrong of Minola to judge so quickly and 
so harshly, and very unlike Minola ; but, after all, what did it prove 
but the deep interest which she took in Herbert? She was disap- 
pointed when she thought he was not all that she had expected. 
What did that prove but that she had expected great things? Well, 
it was not by any means too late to prove that her first expectations 
were true estimates of Mary’s brother. 

It is a truth that Herbert Blanchet gradually became encouraged, 
and almost restored, if not to his good opinion of himself, yet 
to his hopes. It was wonderful what a person of importance, a wise 
counsellor, a trusty friend, his sister grew to be in his eyes all at once. 
How long is it since he thought her an absurd little old maid in whom 
no person of artistic soul could possibly feel any interest? How long 
is it since he fully believed that Minola Grey was kind to her partly 
out of pity, and partly because it looked picturesque and charming 
for a handsome young woman to be the patroness and friend of an 
unattractive elderly woman? How long is it since he was ashamed 
of the relationship, and would gladly have given Minola to understand 
that he considered his sister only a poor little, old-fashioned person, 
whose pretences at poetry and art had his entire disapproval ? And 
now he wept upon her faithful bosom, and drew comfort from her 
flattering but very sincere assurances ; and poured out his feelings 
over and over again ; and asked her to tell him over and over again 
this, that, and the other thing that Minola had said ; and found com- 
fort in her talk ; and would rather have been in her company that 
evening than in the centre of the beloved school, or in the drawing- 
room of a lady of rank. If poor little Mary could have thought of 
such a thing as being revenged upon her brother for all his long neg- 
lect, his selfish desertion of her, she might have found herself well 
avenged that night when he clung to her, and hung upon her words, 
and was only restored to think life worth having by her flatteries and 
her promises that she would do all for him, and had good hope to 
make everything come right even yet. ' 

So far as Mary was concerned, she had hardly ever been so 
happy. It was enough to make her happy at any time to know that 
she was of importance to her poet-brother. But she had also now 
from him the confession of his passionate love for her friend. It had 
always smote a little on Mary’s conscience that, in helping her 
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brother in his scheme about Minola, she was not quite certain 
whether, after all, the poet really loved Minola as Mary thought 
Minola deserved to be loved. Now she was satisfied on this point. 
Herbert had poured out his whole heart to her, and had showed her 
that his love for Minola was deep, passionate, eternal. It did not 
occur to Mary to suspect that there could be a woman on earth, even 
Minola, who was capable of rejecting the love of a man like 
Herbert Blanchet. That was Mary Blanchet’s happiest night thus 
far in London ; her happiest night thus far in life. 

In his misery Blanchet had told the truth. He was really in love 
with Minola. He had gone in for money and a beautiful wife, and 
he had lost himself hopelessly in the game. His self-conceit had 
readily made him believe that the handsome, simple country girl who 
thought so much of his sister must fall in love with him. It was 
only by degrees it dawned upon him that there was a clear strength 
in Minola’s character such as he had thought no women ever had. He 
began to see that she was friendly to him, but otherwise unconcerned ; 
and that he was fairly in love with her. He began to be ashamed of 
the pitiful hopes he had formed about her money ; he began to be 
ashamed of a good deal of his character and career. The genuine 
extravagance of the delight which he felt when she enabled him to 
put his poems before the world in such splendid dress, had almost as 
strange an effect on him as the gift of the bishop’s candlesticks on 
poor Jean Valjean. It shook all his previous theories of life and its 
philosophy, to find that there was so much of simple generosity in 
the world ; especially to find it in the heart of a girl over whom his 
charms and his affectations seemed to have no manner of influence. 
He found that he had his world to reconstruct. He went home and 
passed some wretched days. He looked back on his life, its theories, 
its affectations, its pitiful little vanities, and he wondered how he 
could ever have thought to make genuine poetry out of such shams 
of emotion and simulacra of beauty. It would require fairy power 
indeed to spin such rubbish of straws into gold. 

Still, he had some hopes from Mary and her influence over 
Minola. It had come to that ; his sister now was his chief resource 
and his star of hope. The artful Mary was not long in bringing her 
plans to maturity and to proof. 

“‘ Minola, dear,” she said one evening after Miss Grey had settled 
down in London again, “do you really never think of getting 
married ?” 

“ Never, Mary ; why should I, if I don’t like?” 

“ Well, you can’t live always alone in this kind of way.” 
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“ But I am not living alone in any kind of way.” 

“ Not now ; not exactly now. But I may not live, you know; I 
don’t feel at all like myself lately ; and I shudder at the idea of your 
being left alone. I am so much older than you, Minola.” 

“ But, Mary, my dear little poetess, if you think marriage such a 
good thing, why didn’t you marry?” 

Mary sighed, and cast at her leader a look of gentle, melancholy 
reproach. 

“ Ah! there were reasons for my not marrying which happily don’t 
exist for you. And then my life would be a wretched one, Minola, 
but for you. Where are you to get a Minola, dear, when you come 
to be as old as I am now?” 

The prospect of growing old never frightens the young. It is 
their conviction that, at worst, they will die before that comes about. 
It was not, therefore, the thought of becoming like Mary Blanchet, 
that made Minola seem melancholy for the moment. It was the 
thought of the weariness that life must have for her in any case, 
young or not. She remained thinking for a second or two, until she 
became conscious that Mary was waiting for her to say something. 
Then she tried to get rid of the subject. 

“ Well, Mary, at all events I need not trouble myself about mar- 
riage just at this moment ; I don’t want to be like the girl in the old 
song, who refused the men before they asked her. No one has been 
asking me lately.” 

“ TI know some one,” Mary broke out, “ who would ask you if he 
dared. I know some one who loves you—who adores you.” 

Minola looked round in amazement. It did not occur to her at 
the moment to think of what or whom poor Mary meant. 

Mary rose from her chair and ran to Minola, and threw herself on 
the ground near her in supplication, with her eyes full of tears. 

“It’s my brother, Minola; it’s my brother! Headores you. He 
would die for you. He will die for you if you won't listen to him. 
Oh, do listen to him, darling, and make us all happy !” 

Minola rose from her chair in such anger as she had seldom 
known before. She was not even particularly careful how she 
extricated herself from Mary’s clinging grasp. 

“ Are you speaking seriously, Mary?” she asked, in a low tone, 
and with determined self-restraint. 

“Oh, Minola darling, it’s only too serious! He was here the 
other day. He is wretched, he is miserable, because he thinks you 
were angry with him. I thought he would die—I think he will die. 
He didn’t want to tell anyone ; but a sister’s eyes can’t be deceived. 
And it’s no use, and he so loves you.” 
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Minola could have found it in her heart to curse Love and all 
his works. This distracting revelation was too much for her. It 
was utterly unexpected. She had never for a moment thought of 
this. Herbert Blanchet had always seemed to her a person to help 
and pity, and sometimes to be angry with and despise. Even if she 
had been a vain girl, it is not likely that the announcement of his love 
would have gratified her vanity. 

“‘ Did he send you to tell me this, Mary?” 

“No, dear,” Mary said humbly, losing heart and hope with every 
moment, as she looked into Minola’s face, which was pale, and cold, 
and almost hard in its expression. “No, dear; but I thought it 
would be better, perhaps, if I were just to speak to you a little about 
it first, just to know how you felt, and then I might perhaps 
encourage him or not, you know; and I thought that might not be so 
unpleasant, perhaps, Minola.” 

“ You are right, Mary ; it is much less unpleasant. But I think 
I need not give you any further answer, need I?” 

Minola’s manner was strangely cold and hard. She could not 
help feeling as if there were something like treachery in this secret 
arrangement of brother and sister to try to persuade her into a 
marriage which she would otherwise never have thought of. Both 
brother and sister seemed for the moment mean in her eyes ; and 
Minola hated meanness. 

Mary looked wistfully into her leader’s cold, stern face. It must 
be said for Minola that the coldness and sternness came from dis- 
appointment rather than from anger. It seemed to her that her 
closest friend had betrayed her. 

“Ts there no hope for him?” Mary asked faintly. 

“J wish you would not talk in that foolish way,” Minola said 
coldly. “It is not worthy of you. It ought to be no hope to any 
man that a girl who does not love him or think about him in any 
such way should marry him. And if a man is sosilly, his sister ought 
to have better wishes for him. / would not degrade my brother—if I 
could say I had one and were fond of him—by speaking of him in 
such a way. I hope your brother has more sense, Mary, and more 
spirit, than you seem to think.” 

“ He so loves you ; he does indeed,” Mary feebly pleaded. 

“ If he really loves me—and I hate to use the word, and I hate 
to hear it—I am sorry for him, Mary ; and I am ashamed of him, 
and I feel a contempt for him, and that’s all. I hate to think of men 


grovelling in that way, or of women either; but I do think that if 
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women are such idiots, they, generally at least, have the spirit to hide 
their folly and not to degrade themselves.” 

“ But, Minola, a man must speak some time, you know, or how 
can he tell?” Mary argued, plucking up a little spirit on behalf of 
her misprized brother. 

“ Your brother might have known perfectly well. He must have 
known. What word did I ever say to him that could make him think 
I cared for him? Do you think, if a girl cares for a man, and wants 
him to know it, she doesn’t let him see it? I believe,” Minola added 
in her bitterness, and with a meaning known only to herself, “ women 
have trouble enough to hide their feelings even when they don’t 
want them to be known.” 

With this word she left the room abruptly, and would hear no 
more. 

So ended poor Mary Blanchet’s first attempt to plead the love- 
cause of her brother. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
“WAS EVER WOMAN IN THIS HUMOUR WOOED 2?” 


THE days were not pleasant for Minola or Mary which followed 
this disclosure. The two friends for a time did not seem as if they 
were the same persons ; there was a cold constraint between them. 
Minola soon got over her anger to poor Mary, and was only angry 
with herself for having spoken harshly to the unhappy old maid ; but 
she could not revive the confidence that had existed between them 
before. * She felt that between them now was something that killed 
confidence. She tried to speak to her companion in tones and words 
if possible more kindly and friendly than ever ; but the genial heart 
of friendship which makes mere words into sweet realities was hardly 
there any more. 

Mary Blanchet was not very good at disguising her feelings. 
Even from Minola, whom she loved, and of whom she stood in some 
awe, she made little effort to conceal the fact that she felt herself a 
sufferer. The curse in the dead man’s eye, which told so heavily on 
the Ancient Mariner, was far more bitter, doubtless, than the silent 
reproach in Mary’s eye; but Minola was much oppressed by the 
latter. She felt as if she had been doing some wrong to Mary and 
to the cause of friendship and common sisterly womanhood ; and, 
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like all generous natures, she was disposed, when the heat of anger 
and surprise was over, to throw all the blame on herself, or at least to 
be troubled with the fear that she must have been to blame. She 
began to long for a full reconciliation with Mary. She reproached 
herself with having brought the poetess away from her home and her 
friends at Keeton; as if poor Mary had any home there, or any friends 
there or elsewhere except Minola herself. 

“T am going to see my brother,” Mary Blanchet said one evening, 
not without a gentle reproach in her voice. 

“Yes, Mary? Iam glad. You will give him my regards—my 
very kind regards—will you not?” 

“Oh, yes; certainly, if you wish it.” This was followed by a 
little sigh, as if Mary would have said, “ I don’t think there is much 
comfort in that, if that is all.” 

Minola looked up and saw the melancholy little face. She was 
greatly touched. She thought of their long friendship, going back to 
the days when she was a little child, and regarded Mary as another 
Elizabeth Barrett. She remembered her own brother and her love 
for him, and her heart was pierced by the expression in Mary’s face. 
She went to the poetess and put her arms round her neck, and the 
poor poetess fairly gave way and was drowned in tears. 

“Tt’s so unhappy ; it’s all so unhappy,” sobbed Mary. “I never 
thought it would come to this. I can’t bear to think of him so, and 
that he should be so wretched ; I can’t, indeed.” 

Minola waited for a while to let this grief have way ; and, indeed, 
it must be owned that her own tears were hard enough to restrain. 
Then, when the passion of the poetess had a little abated, and Minola 
thought she could listen to reason, she began to reason gently, very 
gently. 

“T know you blame me for this, Mary, my dear old friend, even 
when you try not to show it. But tell me, Mary, where am I to 
blame? You know I don’t want to marry, and you know I ought 
not to marry anyone if I don’t—if I don’t love him, dear. I do not 
love your brother in that way; and it would be doing him a great 
wrong if I were to marry him merely because I was fond of you, 
you foolish, kind old Mary. He would only feel offended by such 
an idea; and quite right. I almost wish I could marry him, dear, 
for your sake, and for the sake of all the old times and the pleasant 
days we have had together, and the evenings, and the confidences— 
all the dear old times! But you would not ask me to do that, Mary? 
you would not let me do it, if I were inclined?” 


Mary sobbed a doubtful assent to this proposition, It is to he 
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feared she felt in her own heart that she would be glad if her friend 
would marry her brother on any account. 

* You don’t know what it is to me,” Mary murmured out, “ to see 
him so unhappy.” 

“ But, my dear, that won’t last always; he will get over that. I 
am not so foolish, Mary dear, as to believe that there is anything in 
me which your brother will not find in twenty other girls.” 

“ But that’s because you don’t believe he has any strong feelings 
at all,” Mary said reproachfully. ‘You do him wrong, Minola. 
You don’t mean it, I know ; but you do him wrong. He has strong 
feelings, indeed he has. Don’t you think 7 know ?” 

Minola might, perhaps, with truth have said that she had no 
profound reliance on Mary’s power of reading character even in the 
case of her brother; but she did not touch that point. 

“T am sure he has strong feelings, Mary ; I am sure of it now. 
I didn’t think so once, perhaps—you are quite right in that—but I 
am sure now that I was mistaken. I have a great regard for your 
brother ; much too great a regard,” she added, with a certain bitter- 
ness in her tone, “ to believe he could waste much of his life in idle 
regret because a girl like me did not marry him.” 

“It’s all very well for you, Minola,” Mary said, raising her head 
and throwing something like downright anger into her voice ; “ it’s 
all very well for you, who don’t have any of these feelings. You 
don’t care for anyone—in that way, I mean. You don’t care for 
any man. Other people can’t have such strong feelings.” 

Minola broke down. Why she did so, only the benign powers 
that understand human and especially womanly weaknesses can 
tell ; certainly Minola never could explain. She had gone through 
ordeals, one might have thought, far worse than this, and kept a 
serene face and her secret safe. But there was something in this 
unjust reproach coming from the poor old friend whom she had known 
so long, and for whom she had persistently done so much, that quite 
overcame her. The words found out the very heart of her woman- 
hood and her weakness ;_ the place where her emotions had no steel - 
plates of caution ready put on to protect them. Half in tears, half 
in hysterical laughter, she broke away from Mary. 

“Oh, you unjust, silly, foolish old Mary! It’s not true a word 
that you are saying. I am as great a fool as Ae, and as you, and as 
all the rest, I suppose! Don’t I know what such feelings are! Oh, 
how I wish I didn’t!” 

Mary looked up in utter amazement. 

“Why, Minola darling, it can’t be——” 
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* But I tell you it can be and it is, Mary—and now do let me 
alone for the future. Oh, yes, I av in love—up to the roots of my 
hair, dear, if you like the words—I can’t think of any other. ‘There, 
I have made a fool of myself and humbled myself enough for one 
day, I think! Now go and see your brother, like a good, dear 
creature, and leave me to myself for a little. Don’t ask me to tell you 
any more ; if I ever do tell you any more, it shan’t be now. I hate 
and despise myself for all this ; but it’s true, Mary, as true as death, 
or any other certain thing you like.” 

Then Minola turned away, and resolutely sat down to the piano 
and began to play. Mary knew that there was nothing more to be 
got out of her just then ; and, indeed, she was too much overwhelmed 
by what she had heard to have any clear purpose of extorting more. 
She made her preparations to go out in silence ; but the very manner 
in which she tied her bonnet-strings gave expression, somehow, to a 
sound of wonder. She went out with no other good-bye to Minola 
than was conveyed by a gentle pressure on her shoulder as she 
passed, meant to express all a world of renewed sympathy, fellow- 
ship, and devotion. 

It could hardly be said that Mary had yet had breathing-time 
enough to allow her to begin forming any conjecture as to the 
person who must needs be involved in Minola’s bewildering confi- 
dence. The revelation itself filled her mind for a while, to the 
exclusion of all other thought. But, as she was going along the 
street, she saw coming towards her a figure which, even with her 
short sight, she thought she recognised. It was that of a man taller 
than anyone else she knew, even than her brother, and who had 
stooping shoulders and a walk of lounging complacency—a walk as 
of one who rather fancied that all the street belonged to him. When 
this person came near he raised his hat and made a bow of recogni- 
tion to Mary, and then the poetess saw that she was not wrong in 
supposing that it was Mr. St. Paul. He was evidently going in the 
direction of Minola’s lodgings. A sudden thought flashed upon 
Mary Blanchet’s mind. 

“Can it be Ae?” she thought. ‘I should never have supposed 
such a thing. But he was very attentive to her, certainly; and of 
course he isa man of high family—not like poor Herbert. But I 
never should have thought of him.” 

While Mary went her melancholy and meditative way, Mr. St. 
Paul arrived at Minola’s door, and asked to see her, adding that he 
came to take leave, and would not keep her long. The servants at 
Minola’s lodgings had an immense awe and veneration for Mr. St. 
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Paul. When he called there once before and saw Minola, on the day 
of the unholy compact, Mary, having heard of the visit, could not keep 
down the pride of her heart, but let out the fact that he was a duke’s 
brother. In that quiet region the brothers of dukes are rare visitors, 
and it was not likely that the face and form of this one could have 
been forgotten. Therefore, even if Minola had taken the precaution 
to say that she would see no one that day, it is very doubtful whether 
the servants would have understood this general order to apply to 
a duke’s brother. Anyhow, it was intimated to Minola, in tones of 
some awe, that the gentleman who was a duke’s brother wanted very 
particularly to see her. 

Minola was not in spirits for enjoying the visits of dukes, not to 
say of the brothers of dukes. But she felt that she really owed some 
thanks to Mr. St. Paul ; and she had never seen him since the night 
of the Keeton riot; and if he was really going away, she did not wish 
him to go without a word of thanks from her. It may be said, too, 
that, in spite of all his defects and his odd ways, Minola rather liked 
him. There was a sort of reckless honesty about him ; and his talk 
was not commonplace. So she agreed to see him, not without a 
dread that there might still be traces of the tears which had lately 
been in her eyes. “What does it matter,” she asked of herself in 
scorn of her own weaknesses, “even if he does see? I suppose he 
knows very well that women are always in tears about something.” 

“Well, Miss Grey,” he said as he came in—and he seemed 
positively to grow taller in the gathering dusk, like the genie in the 
story of Bedreddin Hassan—* I haven’t seen you since the night of 
the row at Keeton. Wasn’t it capital fun? The poet ran away, I 
hear; they say he never stopped until he reached London.” Mr. St. 
Paul laughed his usual good-humoured laugh, and he held, as if un- 
consciously, Minola’s hand a moment in his own. His manner was 
never a love-making one, and Minola hardly noticed this slight 
familiarity. 

“ Oh, there was no truth in all that!” she said hastily and not with- 
out a half-smile. ‘“ Mr. Blanchet did nothing of the kind; although, 
like me, he does not like noisy crowds.” 

“ Well, I kept my word, you see, Miss Grey. I sent your man 
in, in spite of them all.” 

“You did indeed ; and I ought to feel very much obliged to you, 
and I do feel obliged, Mr. St. Paul; although my conscience is still 
sadly distressed to know if I did anything very wrong in allowing you 
to do anything of the kind.” 

“Don’t you mind that; it’s all right; it was a much more 
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honest trick than half the dodges by which elections are won, I can 
assure you. ‘There are always wheels within wheels in these affairs, 
you know. You were in your rightful place too ; in all these things 
there is sure to be a petticoat at the bottom. It might as well be 
you as anyone else—as my sister-in-law, for instance.” 

“ And you are going away, Mr. St. Paul?” 

“TI think so ; yes. If things don’t turn out as I want them to, I 
shall go away again, I think. I don’t see what I want here; I have 
done my duty as a brother, you know, and kept old Sheppard, my 
brother’s man, out of Keeton.” 

“ Are you going back to America ?” 

“In the end, yes ; I suppose so. But not just for the present. 
I feel inclined to take a run through Thibet. I am told by some 
fellows that the yak is the most extraordinary creature ; and the 
place hasn’t been used up. You see, Miss Grey, I have enough of 
money one way and another ; and I am inclined to consult my own 
whims now a little. Come, what are you smiling at?” 

“TI don’t feel inclined to explain, Mr. St. Paul.” 

“T'll do it for you—you smile because you think I never did con- 
sult any whims but my own ; is not that it?” 

“Yes; if I must give an answer, that was it.” 

“Of course; I knew it. What I meant was that I don’t intend to 
bother any more just now about the making of money. But I do 
particularly want to be allowed to consult the whims of some one 
besides myself.” 

“ Indeed?” 

“ You say that satirically, I know. You don’t think much of us 
men, it seems ; at least, you say you don’t.” 

“ Do you, Mr. St. Paul?” 

“Do I what? ” 

“ Think much of men ?” 

“ Oh, no, by Jove! If you come to that, I never said I did, nor 
women either. But we all like to believe, I suppose, that you 
women think us fine fellows and greatly admire us—that is, when you 
are young. Anyhow, I don’t mean to discuss the defects of the 
human race with you just now, Miss Grey. I have come for a 
different purpose. But won’t you sit down?” 

She had not asked him to be seated ; and it seemed like a mild 
rebuke of her lack of hospitality when Mr. St. Paul now handed her 
achair. But he had no such meaning. He was positively a little 
embarrassed, and did not well know for a moment how to get on. 
Even Minola noticed the fact, and made a good-natured attempt to 
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help him out of his difficulty, greatly amazed to find that he could 
have any hesitation about anything. 

“You were saying that you want to consult somebody’s whims, 
Mr. St. Paul ?” 

“Yes, so I was ; that’s what I have come about. I should like 
to be allowed to consult your whims, Miss Grey.” 

“ That’s very kind; but I don’t know that I have any whim just 
at present. When there is another election coming off somewhere, 
then, indeed F 

St. Paul laughed. He was holding a chair. He turned it and 
balanced it on two of its legs, and then leaned on the top of it with 
both his hands in such a way that Minola began to be afraid it 
would give way under his bulky pressure and send him prostrate at 
her feet. The odd attitude seemed, however, to give hima little more 
self-possession. 

“ Look here, Miss Grey; let’s come to the point. Will you marry 
me ?” 

He now let go the chair and stood upright, looking straight at 
her, or rather, down upon her. 

Minola felt her breath taken away. She actually started. 

“‘ That’s what I am here for, Miss Grey. ‘To come to the point 
at once, will you marry me ?” 

“To come to the point at once, Mr. St. Paul, I will not.” 

“Why not?” He put his hands into his pockets, and coolly 
waited for an answer. 

“ But there are so many reasons—— 

“ Allright ; tell me some of them.” 

* But really I don’t know where to begin.” 

“Well, just think it over ; I can wait. May I take a seat?” 

“Oh, yes ; pray be seated.” 

He sat quietly near her. His manner was now once more per- 
fectly assured, but, with all his odd roughness, perfectly respectful. 

“ Now we can talk the matter regularly out, like sensible people,” 
he said. 

The situation was new, to say the least of it. Minola began to 
be a little amused now that she had recovered from the first shock of 
her embarrassment ; and she saw that with such a wooer it would be 
far the wisest policy to talk the matter out as he had proposed. So 
she began to rack her brain, not for reasons against accepting the 
proposal, but for the reason which ought properly to come first. 

“To begin with, Mr. St. Paul, I am not sure that you are in 
earnest in such an offer.” 
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‘Oh, if that’s all, I can easily reassure you. I am confoundedly 
in earnest, Miss Grey! As you say, I have generally been in the 
habit of pleasing myself more than other people ; and the truth is, 
that nothing on earth would please me now half so much as for you 
to take me as I offer myself. But I think I shouldn’t make half a 
bad husband, after all ; and honestly, do you know, I don’t believe 
you would be sorry in the end?” 

“But why do you want to marry me? why not some other 
woman ? why not some one in your own class?” 

“ My class? Fiddle-de-dee! what’s my class? I am a cattle 
grower from Texas ; I ama land speculator from California. If I had 
been depending on what you call my class, I shouldn’t have enough 
now to give a girl bread and cheese, to say nothing of her milliner’s bill. 
I have plenty of money, thanks to myself. I’m the son of my own 
works ; I’m the son of Marengo, as what’s-his-name—Napoleon— 
said.” 

“But there are so many women whom you must have met and 
who would be suited to you so much better 5 

“Look here, Miss Grey; cut that! You are the only girl I ever 
saw—I mean, of course, since I was a boy—that I care a red cent 
for. There’s something about you that other girls don’t have. You 
have no nonsense in you, not a bit! A man need not feel ashamed of 
caring about you or trying to please you. I saw that long ago; you 
are a woman to do a man some good. You are not spoiled by 
society, and all that rot. I suppose you never were in society—what 
they call society—in your life?” 

“ No, Mr. St. Paul ; I never was. I never was in any house in 
London but Mr. Money’s ; I suppose that isn’t society?” 

“ Well, there it is, you see. I like a girl who is not just the same 
pattern as every other girl. Look here! I don’t say that I am 
madly in love with you in that sentimental way ; I suppose that sort 
of thing does not last at my time of life with a man who has knocked 
about the world as I have ; but I do say that you are the pleasantest 
woman I know, and the cleverest, and I’m sure the best ; and you 
are the only woman I would marry.” 

“ But I am afraid, Mr. St. Paul, that we like to be loved in that 
sentimental way, we foolish girls. I don’t think I could be quite 
pleased with anything else ; and I am glad you are so candid as to 
tell me the whole truth.” Minola now thought she saw a way of 
getting good-humouredly out of the affair without seeming to take it 
too seriously. 

“Not a bit of it; you are not that sort; you have too much 
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sense for nonsense like that. Why, just listen. 1 was sentimentally 
in love before I was quite twenty years old—I wonder, what age were 
you then?—and I was wild to be allowed to marry a poor girl the 
daughter of the fellow who taught me’ French. Didn’t I get into a 
nice row at home? and the poor girl, they hunted her out of the 
place—my people did—as if she and her old father had been mad 
dogs. I dare say my people were right enough in opposing such a 
marriage ; I dare say I should have been tired of her long ago ; but 
if you want sentimental love and so forth, that was my time for it, 
and that was what it all came to.” 

“ You are glad now you did not marry her,” Minola said ; “you 
will be glad some time that you did not marry me. I will be gene- 
rous to you, Mr. St. Paul ; I will not take you at your word.” 

“No, no! that’s all nonsense ; you don’t understand. I only 
told you about that to show you how that sort of sentimental love is 
nothing at all. I know what I am about now ; I know my own 
mind ; it would be time for me, by Jove! Yes; I know my own mind.” 

“So do I ; and I can’t accept your offer, Mr. St. Paul.” 

“ But you have not told me a single reason yet ‘ 

“TI don’t want to marry ; I had much rather remain as Iam. I 
am not a great admirer of men in general, and I think I am more 
likely to be happy living as I do——” 

“If you marry me,” he said, “you may live in any part of the 
world you like, and any street you like, and any way you like.” 

Minola smiled. “ How happily you would pass your life,” she 
said, “living in the west centre of London with me and Mary 
Blanchet ! ” 

“ Well, if the wandering fit came on me, and I wanted a rush half 
across the world, and you did not care to come too, you might please 
yourself, and remain here with old Mary until I came back. I rather 
like old Mary ; I met her a few moments ago.” 

“T fear it would not do, Mr. St. Paul.” 

“ You bet it would—I mean, I am quite sure you and I could hit 
it off admirably, if you'll only give us the chance and let us try.” 

“ But if we tried it, and did not hit it off, what then ?” 

“T know we should; I know it. And do you know, Miss Grey, 
I have often thought that you rather liked me—I don’t mean the 
sentimental falling in love, and all that: you are too sensible a girl 
for that ; and I’m not exactly the sort of fellow to make a woman 
feel in that way—but I often thought that you rather liked me, and 
liked to talk to me, and did not look at me with horror as if I were a 
sort of outcast, don’t you know ?” 
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Minola saw the great virtue of being frank and outspoken with 
this strange lover. 

“You are quite right, Mr. St. Paul ; I did rather like you, and I 
do still. I did like to talk with you, and I did not feel any particular 
alarm when you were good enough to talk to me. I fancied that 
you liked to talk to me y 

“You couldn’t well avoid thinking that;” he said with a smile; 
‘for whenever I saw you in the corner of a room I made for you at 
once. I liked you from the first moment I saw you. Do you re- 
member the day I first saw you ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. St. Paul; perfectly well.” 

“Come, then; tell me something about it.” 

“It was at Mrs. Money’s one day. I was there in the drawing- 
room, and you came in with Mr. Money. It is not so long ago that 
I should forget it.” Minola had other memories, too, connected with 
the day which she did not disclose to Mr. St. Paul, but which brought 
a faint colour into her cheeks. 

“Yes, yes; that was the day. I had seen one of old Money’s 
daughters—the younger one, the girl that is going to be married to that 
young fool Heron—and when I came into the drawing-room I 
thought you were the other daughter ; and I said to myself that, by 
Jove, Money’s elder daughter was worth a dozen of the other, and 
that I shouldn’t be half sorry if she would marry me. I hadn't 
spoken a word to you then. So, you see, it is not an idea taken up 
on the spur of the moment.” 

“T am greatly obliged to you, Mr. St. Paul 

He made a deprecating gesture. Minola went on: 

“ And I do feel indeed that you have paid me a compliment, and 
done me an honour. But will you take me at my word, and believe 
that indeed, indeed, I never could accept your offer? It is out of 
the question. Mr. St. Paul—I may speak out with you?—if I were 
in love with you, I would not marry you——” 

“Why not ?” he asked almost vehemently, as he confronted her. 

“Well, because we are not the sort of people to be married ; we 
have such different ways, and such different friends——” 

“ By the way,” he struck in, “‘that reminds me—your speaking 
about friends—of something I wanted to say; I am glad I have 
thought of it before you made up your mind. It’s this—I hear you 
have money, or houses, or something of that kind. Well, don’t you 
see, if you marry me, you can give it all, whatever it is, to old Mary 
what’s-her-name. I don’t want a dollar of it; I have plenty : so just 
take that into account before you decide.” 


” 
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“Thank you, Mr. St. Paul. I should have expected some gene- 
rosity from you——” 

“Tt isn’t every fellow would do it, take my word for that.” 

“No, I suppose not; if I gave anyone the chance. But I don’t 
mean to do so, Mr. St. Paul. If I wished to marry I don’t reaily 
know that I should refuse your offer. I am sure you would be more 
generous than most men, and I do like you; but, indeed, the thing is 
out of the question. We have no tastes or habits in common ; and 
you would be tired of me very soon.” 

“Not a bit of it ; we have tastes in common. I don’t know any 
woman who can understand a joke so well as you can; and you 
don’t always suppose everybody is in earnest, as women generally do. 
Most women are so dreadfully serious—don’t you know?—that I 
find it a trial to talk to them. You are not like that.” 

“No,” said Minola -quietly ; “I don’t insist on people always 
being in earnest ; and so I shan’t treat you as if you were in earnest 
now.” 

“ But I am in earnest ; and I tell you what, Miss Grey, you must 
be in earnest too. I must have a serious, deliberate answer from 
you. I tell you on my honour, and on my oath, if you will allow 
me, that you are the only girl in the world I would marry ; and I 
must be treated like a man in earnest, and have a serious answer.” 

“T have given you my answer already, Mr. St. Paul. I can’t say 
anything more.” 

Then you won’t have me?” he asked, taking his hat from the 
table on which he had laid it. 

“No, Mr. St. Paul.” 

“And this is quite serious and for the very last time?—as the 
children say ;” and he held out one hand towards her. 

She put her hand frankly into his. 

“It is quite serious and for the very very last time.” 

She felt a strong grip on her hand, so strong that it hurt her keenly 
for the moment. But she did not wince or make any attempt to 
draw the hand away. He released it in an instant. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” he said, “ and that’s all about it. I had hopes 
that I might have persuaded you, don’t you know?—not that I 
thought a fine girl like you was likely to be in love with a fellow like 
me ; but that I fancied you could do with me, on the whole, better 
than with some others. You see, I was not too self-conceited in the 
matter, Miss Grey. Well, that’s all over, and there’s an end of it. 
Good-bye ; I dare say I shan’t see you soon again. I shall be off 
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for another run round the world. On the whole, I don’t see anything 
better to do just now.” 

He was going. 

“‘T am sorry if I have disappointed you ; I am indeed,” she said, 
and held out her hand to him again. 

The bold blue eyes showed a gleam of a softer light in them. 

“Oh, never mind about me, Miss Grey ; I shall come all right, 
you needn’t fear. I told you, you know, that I had outlived the age 
when men break their hearts; and, by Jove, a year ago I should 
have said I had outlived the age when I could ask any woman on 
earth to marry me. But I'll come all right ; and I forgive you,” he 
added with a laugh ; “although at my time of life we don’t like to 
make fools of ourselves before women. Good-bye. If you are in 
London when I come here next, I’ll look you up ; and if you want 
anything done then in the electioneering way, I’m your man—— 
Hullo! here’s old Mary back ; I saw her passing the window. Good 
morning, Miss Grey ; good morning.” 

He nodded in his old, familiar, easy way, and was out of the room 
somehow before Mary Blanchet got into it. Minola hardly saw how 
he got away. There was an odd moisture in her eyes and a swim- 
ming in her head which made it hard for her all at once to fall into 
talk with little Mary. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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BASQUE AND OTHER LEGENDS. 


HE Basques are an ancient people, the remnant of a race once 
much more widely spread. They have some strongly marked 
characteristics of their own ; and a singular language, which attracts 
by the mystery surrounding it—as the Celtic so long attracted—the 
speculations of the curious, and which still, most people think, awaits 
some Latin Zeuss to untie its knot. The traditions of such a race 
might be expected to have features of peculiar interest: “here,” a 
recent writer (Mr. Webster!) remarks, “there is a chance of finding 
legends in a purer and older form than among any other European 
people.” If we except some legends published by Francisque Michel, 
almost nothing seems to have been known of Basque traditions 
previous to the publication in 1875-76 of M. Cerquand’s Légendes et 
Récits Populaires du Pays Basgue—a work which that writer is now 
about to supplement by another of like character. The new collection 
in English, from which we have just quoted, seems to us to have con- 
siderable value on several accounts, as widening the field of comparison 
in this kind of literature ; as showing what sort of legends are current 
in Biscay : and still more for what may be called its negative evidence, 
as indicating to a certain extent what is of to be found in the tradition 
of a people which scholars generally agree to exclude from the family 
of nations known as Aryan. Some of the stories also offer mytho- 
logical fragments, and examples of superstitious beliefs, of greater or 
less value. Yet, after saying so much, one must add that the tales 
hardly possess the interest and novelty that might have been expected 
from such a source. Instead of new traditions differing widely from 
those of the rest of Europe, the great proportion turn out to be very 
familiar stories, appearing in one form or other in all the well-known 
European collections. Some, we shall presently see, are borrowed 
from the French, and even from the fanciful later Contes des Fées, in 
which old simple legends appear in masquerade. Others, as in the 
section of Mr. Webster’s book headed the Heren-Suge, or seven- 
headed serpent, do wear some native features, but vague and ill- 


1 Basque Legends. Collected, chiefly in the Labourd, by the Rev. W. Webster, 
London, 1877. ; 
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defined. Lastly, the stories, as stories, lose much (though of course 
the bulk of the work is conveniently reduced) by being mostly presented 
in an extremely syncopated form. They are often mere pale outlines of 
popular tales, while the best of them is a great drop from such narra- 
tives as, say, Croker’s Legend of Bottle Hill, or some of the Norse 
tales translated by Dr. Dasent. 

We may pass on to say a word or two on a few of the more inter- 
esting of the legends themselves. The antiquity and the curious 
migrations of popular tales are illustrated here, as in all similar col- 
lections. One finds stories about destiny which have all but certainly 
travelled to Biscay from the banks of the Ganges or Indus ; “ Juan 
Dekos” is, if we adopt the editor’s ingenious conjecture, a Basque 
transformation of Jean d’Ecosse, a tale which he considers to have 
travelled to Biscay from these Islands, by way of France ; in another 
place occurs the ancient Cinderella story, told by Strabo of Queen 
Rhodopis of Egypt. The Basque version bears about it many tokens of 
its French origin, especially in the heroine’s names, Ass’s-skin and Braf- 
le-mandoufle. The former is of course a translation of Peau-d’-Ane, 
which seems to designate one and the same personage with Cendrillon ; 
and “ Braf-le-mandoufle” is explained to mean “ Beaten-with-the- 
slipper,” the last part of the compound being corrupted from Pan- 
toufie. Charles Perrault’s “ pantoufle de verre” is by some supposed 
to be itself a corruption of “ pantoufle de zazr”—so that the slipper 
would not be glass at all, but vair or squirrel fur, once much worn, 
but now familiar chiefly as an heraldic charge. However this may 
be, popular tradition does, no doubt, often strangely alter names, 
especially proper names, and confound distinct personages and in- 
cidents. For example, Gregorius on the Rock, whose history was a 
favourite medizval tale, becomes the “ Crivoliu” of the 85th of the 
Signora Laura Gonzenbach’s Sicilian Legends; and the honest 
Romans of the Borgo or Trastevere talk of Bernini’s elephant in the 
. Piazza della Minerva, which they confound with the Wolf of the 
Capitol, as “the porco that nursed the two little emperors.”! The 
same people, who yet retain a veneration for the Latin language, and 
in many cases would seem to suppose themselves to understand it, 
say about some very obscure matter, “It is more difficult than the 


1 The saying, however, perhaps indicates the existence of a double legend of 
the foundation of Rome, a swine playing in one account the part of the wolf in 
the other. A boar or swine figures in the legendary accounts of the foundation of 
more cities than one—as in the story of the origin of Virunum, in Noricum, given 
by Suidas. See an article of unusual value and interest on Bell's Sonnets in the 
Roman Dialect in the Fortnightly Review for 1874. 
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head of David with the Sibyl.” Here the allusion is to the opening 
verse of the Dies Jre. ‘That remarkable hymn begins, 

Dies irze, dies illa, 

Solvet szeclum in favilla, 

Teste David cum Sibylla. 


The day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
Shall the world in ashes lay, 
As David and the Sibyls say —— 


as Roscommon translated it. But “este (a witness) seems to the 
Trasteverini to be plainly one word with “s¢fa, and hence their 
not unnatural bewilderment at this reference to the Psalmist’s head. 
We may add one other noteworthy instance in which, as in the 
Basque Cinderella tale, we may clearly trace the history of tradition 
by the internal evidence it presents. Most people have heard of 
that famous Teutonic joker, Eulenspiegel, Tyll Howleglass, whose 
once nimble bones, as Mr. Carlyle called them, are said to have lain 
at rest in MOllen churchyard, near Lubeck, since the year 1350. 
One would hardly expect to find Tyll turning up in Ireland ; yet the 
present writer has found pretty clear traces of him in the traditions 
of the county of Limerick, where he figures as one Ulas, whose 
Confession—like that of his prototype—is yet a favourite tale ; and 
forty years ago Mr. Thoms pointed out that the same waggish 
knave was the original of the O/d Esfeel of other traditions current 
in the same neighbourhood. The explanation is however not far to 
seek ; for these tales circulate in a part of Ireland where a number of 
German settlers from the Palatinate were imported, who, as com- 
monly happens in such cases, brought their native traditions with 
them. According to one of the tales of these “ Palatines” given by 
Mr. Thoms, there was once a man who was married to a woman 
whom he suspected of being a witch. Determined to satisfy his 
mind on the point, he began counting all his money before her, and 
in answer to her enquiry as to what he meant to do with so much 
money, he said that he had long wished to turn sorcerer, and 
was about to pay old Nanny Brethow to teach him. His spouse 
replied that he might save his purse, since she could instruct him as 
well as old Nanny. At midnight she bade him follow her into the 
garden. ‘They stood opposite to each other, his left leg touching 
hers, and the wife, who had the pitchfork in her left hand, held it aloft 
and said, “I deny all things holy, and what is before me I strike.” 
With these words she struck the fork into the ground. She then 
handed it to her husband, and bade him do just what she had done. 
* Am I to say the same words?” he asked. “ Yes, the very same.” 
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He held up the fork, and exclaiming, “I acknowledge all things 
holy, and what is before me I strike,” he stuck the fork into her head, 
and killed her.! Now, this very tale is told in the Odenwald of Hesse 
yet. It was, however, to the midden that the witch brought her 
husband, and she said, 


‘** Here stand I this midden on, 
And Jesus Christ I do disown” —— 


** And I strike dead the Devil’s own” 


said he, striking her down at the impious words,? never to rise again. 

We need not dwell on such Basque tales as “‘ The Serpent in the 
Wood,” which is but a truncated version of the Agenaise Peau-d’-Ane, 
as given by M. Bladé in his Contes Populaires recueillis en Agenais, 
published two years ago ; or “ Errua the Madman,” which appears in 
Grimm (The Giant and the Brave Little Tailor) and in many a 
collection beside. So in the story of “‘ The Tartaro and Petit Perro- 
quet ” we have the giant crying out, “ My son smells the smell ofa 
Christian a league off,” as in the familiar English nursery story. The 
incident is also found in Irish, Russian, and Saxon popular tales. ‘Ich 
rieche Menschenfleisch !” the Devil cries out, in one of the Austrian 
Kinder- und Hausmirchen, published at Vienna in 1864 by Ver- 
_naleken, who notes that there was an ancient pagan belief as to the 
~ smell of human flesh. The name Petit Perroquet, and the Petit 
Yorge (George) of a legend immediately following, sufficiently mark 
the French origin of these two stories. In “ Acheria the Fox,” 
Reynard promises to tell a Biscayan ferryman three truths if he will 
ferry him over the river. The man agrees, and the fox solemnly says, 
“‘ People say that maize bread is as good as wheaten bread. That is 
a falsehood. Wheaten bread is better. That is one truth.” The 
second truth was that the day is clearer than the night ; though on a 
bright night people will say, It is just as clear as the day. He told 
the third truth as the boat was nearing the bank. The ferryman’s 
trowsers, the fox said, were bad, but they would get worse unless he 
got more from others than 4e intended to give him. So saying, he 
sprang ashore. It is probable that Oriental beards have been set 
a-wagging by this apologue also. It occurs in the Greek spiritual 
romance of Barlaam and Josaphat, written by Saint John Damascenus 


1 Lays and Legends of Various Nations: Ireland. By William J. Thoms. 
London, 1834. 
2 « Tch stehe hier auf diesem Mist, 
Und verlaugne unsern Herrn Jesus Christ.” 
—‘* Und ich schlag’ todt was des Teufels ist.” 
—Hessische Sagen. By J. W. Wolf. Gottingen and Leipzig, 1853, No. 105. 
VOL, CCXLI. NO, 1761. U 
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in the eighth century, and appears in many well-known European 
collections of later date. It is usually however a nightingale, or 
some other bird, which bargains to impart the secrets as the price of 
its release. Lydgate gives an English version of the tale, under the 
title of The Chorle and the Byrd. 

Mr. Webster has six tales about the Basa-Jaun, the Basa-Andre, 
and the Lamijfiak, three kinds of beings who often figure in Basque 
stories, but about whom the information is scanty and vague. The 
first is “a kind of satyr, or faun, a wood-sprite,” and the Basa-Andre 
is a Wood-Woman. There is a valuable study of the kindred Forest- 
Spirits of the North-European peoples in two recent German volumes, 
and by the light afforded by them we may safely recognise in the Basa- 
Jaun one of the Tree-Men or Wild-Men of various old mythologies. 
The Basa-Andre is his wife ; and in lonely mountain districts she is 
occasionally seen by the wondering countryman combing out her 
hair with a comb of gold. She would thus appear to be sometimes 
confounded with the Mermaid, and, in point of fact, there are legends 
of the sea-women of other countries in which those beings play a 
part in some cases taken by the women of the forest. Such are the 
stories where the Mermaid appears as revealing some medicinal 
secret to men. The Meddygon Myddvai, renowned in Welsh 
popular tradition, learned their leechcraft of their mermaid mother; 
and the Scottish Mermaid told a cure for consumption in the words, 

Wad they but drink nettles in March 
And muggins? in May, 

Sae mony braw maidens 
Wadna gang till clay. 

Now, in many German legends it is the Tree-Woman who freely 
communicates, or is ensnared into telling, the remedy against some 
disease. Once in time of pestilence the Holzfraiilein came out of the 


forest and said, 
Esst Bimellen und Baldrian, 


So geht euch die Pest nicht an. 
Valerian eat and burnet-root ; 
So shall the sickness reach you not. 

The Tree-Dwarf in the Grisons however was of a less communi- 
cative nature. When the plague was raging there, and sweeping off the 
population in great numbers, it was noted that no Tree-Women or 
Tree-Mannikins died, and the country people came to the conclusion 
that the Wild-People must know a remedy. This a man resolved to 


' Ancient Forest and Field Worships illustrated from North-European Tradi- 
tions. By Wilhelm Mannhardt. Berlin, 1875-77. 
2? Mugwort, Artemisia vulgaris. 
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learn by a trick from a Tree-Dwarf whom he well knew to daily 
repair to a certain hollow stone, displaying his hairy ugliness in the 
sunshine. Filling the hollow with good Valtellina wine, the country- 
man drew to a distance and hid himself. He had not waited long 
when he saw the little Wild Man come up to the favourite spot. He 
showed the greatest tokens of astonishment when he found the stone 
filled with a strange sparkling stuff ; looked at it long with his head 
on one side, and finally raised his fore finger and cried, “No, you 
overreach not me!” (Mein, du tiberkommst mich nicht). For all 
that, he bent his pug nose over the wine, and at last tasted it. The 
end of it was that he drained all the liquor in the hollow of the stone, 
and gradually got mellow and talkative. When he began tw chatter, 
out came the countryman from his hiding-place, and asked what was 
good against the plague. “I know it well,” the Mannikin said, 
“ Boar-wort ' and Pimpernel ; but,” he added knowingly, “ I’m not 
going to tell it you.” People after this began to use the boar-wort 
and the burnet, and nobody else died of the pestilence. It is easier 
to understand why the Tree-People should have the knowledge 
of the virtues of plant and tree than why such knowledge should be 
attributed to the Mermaid. 

The Basque Lamifak are connected by Mr. Webster, and by some 
of his reviewers, with the “ Fairies.” But the latter vague euphuism, 
which would seem to have primarily been used for the Spirits of the 
Dead, covers various kinds of spiritual beings in modern popular 
belief—water-spirits, forest-spirits, fire-demons, and many more. To 
ourselves it seems probable that the Lamiiak, whose dwellings are 
subterranean, and who appear of diminutive size, and as the possessors 
of hidden treasure, answer to the German earth-dwarfs and the Irish 
Lugchorpdin, now Luprachain, literally “ Little-bodies.” 

The Biscayan story of “ The Pretty but Idle Girl,” which turns 
on the heroine’s remembering a witch’s name, is a distorted version 
of Grimm’s “ Rumpelstilzchen ” and Chambers’s Whuppity Stoorie:— 

Little kens my dame at hame 

That Whuppity Stoorie is my name. 
The present writer has heard the same tale, or part of it, in Donegal, 
where a woman spinning within a rock is overheard crooning to her- 
self, “‘ The woman of the house little knows that my name’s Tritipaigh- 
Traipigh.” There is a tradition more ancient in form of King Olaf 
of Norway and the Giant, where the latter personage replaces the 
witch of the other stories. He had built a wonderful church for Olaf, 
but the condition was that he should have for payment the sun and 


1 Either southernwood or carline thistle. 
U2 
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moon, or the King himself; and the monarch, as the time drew near 
for the completion of the contract, was greatly troubled in mind. 
Wandering disconsolate over hill and dale, he suddenly heard a child 
crying within a hill, and a giantess soothing it with the words, Hush! 
Hush! To-morrow WIND-AND-WEATHER, your father, will come home, 
and bring with him the sun and the moon, or St. Olaf himself. 
“ Delighted with this discovery (for with the name of the evil spirit one 
can destroy his power), Olaf turned and went home. The work was 
finished, even to. the point of the spire. Then said Olaf, ‘Wind-and- 
Weather! you have set the spire awry.’ At the word, down fell the 
giant with a horrible crash from the roof-ridge of the church, and broke 
into a great many pieces, and every piece a flint stone.”! Here the 
name of the giant plainly shows his elemental character ; and Whup- 
pity Stoorie, too, may have been originally but a personification of 
wind and storm, for Chambers sagaciously conjectured that the name 
is connected with “ the notion that fairies were always in the whirls 
of dust [stoor] occasioned by the wind on roads and in streets.” ? 
These are but two out of many instances in which evidence of the 

original mythological basis of popular tales survives in the names 
which occur in them. A Tyrolese farmer was once coming home 
from Imster market over the Pillerberg. He had got into the Bann 
wald, when, as he plodded along, the yoke of the oxen which he had 
sold hanging over his shoulder, he heard on a sudden some loud, 
strange voice from the midst of the forest crying out, “ Yoke-carrier, 
Yoke-carrier, say to Stumpycat that Highbark is dead!” Then all 
was still again. Greatly alarmed, the man hurried on, and on at 
length reaching his own house he told his strange adventure to his 
wife and the servant maid who sat opposite. When he got to the 
words, “Sag der Stutzkatze die Hochrinde sei todt,” up leaped the 
maid, screaming “My mother! My mother!” and rushed out into 
the forest. She was not seen after ; but the news soon spread that 
Stutzkatze had now taken up her abode in the Bannwald, and was 
sedulously following the business of her late mother, stealing children 
and devouring them. This is a typical example of a numerous class 
of legends in most of which the dramatis persone are cats :— 

Johnny Reed! Johnny Reed! 

Tell Madam Momfort 

That Mally Dixon’s dead 


is the message in a well-known English nursery tale. There seems 


! Cited by Kelly from Grimm. Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition and 


Folk-Lore (London, 1863), pp. 26-28. 
2 Popular Rhymes of Scotland (edition of 1870), p. 74, note, 
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to be little doubt that Mannhardt’s interpretation of these stories— 
which is mainly based on the character of the names in them-—is 
correct ; and that, in many cases at least, they originally related to 
Tree-spirits. Alpenburg, who gives the Tyrolese tale narrated above, 
has another, which, if authentic, goes far to establish this conclusion. 
Two men, whose business led them through the skirts of the ancient 
haunted forest of Urgenthal, wherein some trees had lately been felled, 
heard from a thicket an imperious voice, “ Tell Stumpyfir that Rough- 
bark is felled and dead.” They told what they heard to a certain 
farmer, who, as it happened, had once found in the wood a little 
female child, its body all covered from head to foot with hair, had 
brought it home, and had afterwards made of the young Wood- 
Woman a servant, the best in the forest. This girl heard in the next 
room the words of the two men, fell at once to loudly lamenting, 
rushed out into the wild, and never was seen again. 

There is a Basque story in which a poor tellow accepts wealth on 
condition of his telling the age of the Devil by a certain day. By 
his wife’s advice the man crawls first into a barrel of honey and then 
into a barrel of feathers, and when the Devil appears he goes round 
him on all fours. The astonished demon cries that he is now such 
and such an age, but he never saw a beast like this before. There is 
a well-known Irish story related to this, where, however, a wizened 
changeling in the place of a cottager’s healthy child is astonished by 
the brewing of beer from eggshells :-— 


Though I am as old as the oldest tree, 
A brewery of eggshells I never before did see. 


When Wuotan’s Wild Host, also, leaves one of the hounds behind, 
an unwelcome guest in some German cottage, it can only be got rid 
of by the same brew. It watches it intently, and muttering at last, 


Though now I am as old as the old Bohemian wold, 
Yet the like of this, I ween, in my life I ne’er have seen, 


it shuffles out of the door. Mr. Webster’s book includes another 
tale, “The Witches at the Sabbat,” in part of which may be made 
out the old story of the Two Hunchbacks, one of whom obliges the 
Good People, and is by them cured of his deformity, while the other, 
having the ill-luck to offend them, gets his friend’s hump in addition 
to his own. The legend occurs in many parts of Western Europe,' 
and, what is stranger, it may be recognised in one of Mr. Mitford’s 


' A Picard version is to be foundin A/é/usine (an excellent new French periodical 
devoted to folk-lore) for March 5. 
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“Tales of Old Japan,” where, however, wens take the place of the 
humps. “Laur-Cantons” is a Basque variation of the old tale, the 
basis of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, and occurring also in the Deca- 
meron, of a husband who loses a foolish wager, and turns away his 
wife through an adroit knave getting possession of her trinkets, and 
producing them as evidence of her infidelity. “The Duped Priest,” 
again, where a priest is tricked into believing in a flock of sheep 
beneath the water, and finally shoved in to seek them, is a frag- 
mentary version of another old and favourite story, which in a Latin 
metrical dress, and under the name of Unibos, appears in Germany 
in the eleventh or twelfth century, and occurs in Ireland in two forms, 
one of which, “ Little Fairly,” is given by Lover. The last section of 
these Basque legends contains the “ Religious Tales.” One of the 
more remarkable is “The Saintly Orphan Girl,” an example of a 
singular class of narratives which apparently have for their purpose 
to reconcile the inevitable fulfilment of destiny with the mercy of 
God. 

Several legends have a plainly mythological basis, and this the 
editor attempts in some places to interpret. Such an investigation is 
in general really a difficult matter, needing much more caution and 
patience than the interpretation of myths like that of Hermes, say, 
or Achilles, or Hestia, which we have in a form between two and 
three thousand years old. To have a chance of being successful, 
the inquiry needs to be conducted from several starting-points, and 
especially by the aid of extended comparison, and of philology. 
The method of Mr. Webster, who does not avail himself of these 
instruments, may be illustrated from a passage where, speaking of the 
incident of a bride and bridegroom dressing each other, as they are 
said to do in one of the tales, he asks, “Could anything tell more 
quaintly of the marriage of the sun and dawn?—the sun decking the 
morning clouds with his light and beauty, and they again robing him 
in their soft and tender colouring.” So he has no hesitation in seeing 
a solar allegory (for he does not agree in the view of M. Bréal that a 
myth is an explanation) in the Tartaro, “a huge one-eyed giant, 
occasionally a cannibal,” who constitutes one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of Basque tradition. ‘The Cyclops myth,” he says, “is an 
occidental and not an oriental one, and is more strictly localised than 
almost any other. This may be accounted for by saying that the 
sun’s great fiery eye is rather that of the setting than of the rising 
sun ; that the red-hot stake is the rudcy mountain peak, or the tall 
fir trunk, seen against the western horizon, and illumined by his 
descending rays.” And he goes on to remark that Sicily, “ the most 
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easterly habitation of the Basques within historic times,” is also the 
abode of the Cyclops of Theocritus and Ovid; and to suggest that 
the Italic races in Magna Grecia and Sicily may have borrowed from 
the Basques their special form of this legend. Now the reader is 
tempted to exclaim—as Henri Quatre did of King Agesilaus of 
Sparta—that he has heard of this sun-eye before. Wilhelm Grimm 
was the first, we believe, to so understand the blazing orb in the 
Cyclops’ forehead, and to see in these giants a whole nation of suns. 
But great progress has been made in the interpretation of myths 
since Grimm’s Sage von Polyphem was written, and the more recent 
learned and laborious German scholar already referred to above 
shows weighty reason for distrusting this explanation of the myth in 
question. Mannhardt’s view is that the Kyklops was primarily a 
being of the whirlwind and the thunderstorm (the names of the three 
Cyclopes in Hesiod—Brontes, Steropes, and Arges—connect them 
with electrical phenomena) ;! that this personification is close akin to 
that of the whirlwind in some myths and legends as a Fiery Wheel ; 
and that light is thrown on the Greek myth by the modern German be- 
lief, reported by Schénwerth from the Upper Palatinate, that if a man 
casts a knife into the whirlwind he may cut out the eye of the demon 
who sits within it, and stop the storm. As the Hellenic Kyklops 
came to be connected with the fire-god Hephaistos, the flaming 
forehead-eye appears in ordinary European tradition as a character- 
istic of fire-demons ; and we get an obvious reason for the association 
of a race of giant fire-smiths with Sicily—Dante’s Island of Fire, 
V'Isola del Fuoco. Curiously enough, the legend of the Cyclops was 
found a few years ago by Dr. Pitré, surviving in Sicily yet. For the 
name “ Tartaro,” applied to the one-eyed giant in Biscay, Mr, Web- 
ster follows M. Cerquand in suggesting an etymology from the French 
Tartare, Tartar. If we ourselves were allowed what schoolboys call 
a “shot,” we should say that Tartar is a Romance form of Zurtarus, 
as Orco (Ogre) is a Romance form of Orcus; and that both names 
simply associate the fire-giants with the fiery infernum. It is just 
possible (though there is another explanation) that the mountain 
in which the Tartaro dwells was originally a vo/cano—a name, by 
the way, coming from an Italian fire-god—and his ravenous appetite 
has probably an elemental significance also. “ Brigit of the great 
appetite” is the title of an Irish fire goddess in an ancient satirical tale. 

Though Mr. Webster fails, as it seems to us, to rightly interpret 
what fragments of mythology survive in these stories, we cannot help 


1 From Bporrh, thunder ; oreporh, lightning ; apyhs, flashing brightly.’ 
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thinking that an interpretation might be ventured on in certain cases 
without much risk of error. In the story, for example, called 
“ Malbrouk,” its hero steals a Cow with Golden Horns from the care 
of a malevolent guardian of the giant or monster type. Now, apart 
from the frequent personification of the horned moon as a cow, as in 
the story of Io, a clue does seem to be given to the original signifi- 
cance of the theft in the Basque tale by its subsequent episode where 
the same young thief steals “a moon which lighted for seven leagues 
round.” Conjecture, then, would not, we think, go very wide of the 
mark if it made the Thief in this instance that ancient cow-stealer 
Hermes, the Cow the moon, its guardian or owner the counterpart of 
the giant Argos, and a wonderful Violin, which also figures in the tale, 
the same element as its master, the personified Wind. The Greek 
Wind-God was, the reader may remember, the inventor of the lyre. 
Mr. Webster himself notes the resemblance of Malbrouk to Hermes. 
The theft of the cow with the golden horns by “a certain avaricious 
knave called Mercury, whose skill in music was surpassing,” forms 
the subject of one of the histories of the Gesta Romanorum. 

One is tempted to recognise some faint traces of an ancient 
moon-cultus in Biscay. At least, Strabo (lib. iii.) records that the 
Celtiberians and neighbouring tribes were said to sacrifice at night to 
a nameless god at every full moon, before their doors, each household 
giving up the night to dancing and festival. The name for God, 
again, in Basque, /aungoicoa—concerning which there is just now a 
ferly stour among Basque scholars—has been thought to mean “ the 
Lord-Moon” or “ Lord of the Moon,”! though this seems to be as 
doubtful as the theory that the same word, and not the name of 
Saint Gengulphus, has enriched the English vocabulary with another 
oath. On ancient coins of the locality a horse is figured, and Mr. 
Webster is, perhaps, quite right in connecting this animal with the 
White Mare which appears in some of his stories. Now it is at least 
a suggestion worth considering, whether the White Mare is not one 
and the same mythological being with the White Cow mentioned 
above. In one place the Mare brings a saucepanful of water which 
possesses the quality of making the hero’s head and hands shéne after 
being washed in it. It deserves remark that a recent French work 
on Mythology in Art includes a representation, from a coin or medal, 
of Diana Lucifera seated on a galloping horse and carrying a torch.? 


1 See the letters of Prince Bonaparte and M. Vinson in the Academy for 
February and March 1877. 
* La Mythologie dans f Art Ancien et Moderne. Par René Ménard. Paris, 


1877, P. 300. 
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There are many other suggestive matters in Mr. Webster's book. 
We find references in all appearance to forgotten customs, such as 
indignities offered to the corpse of an insolvent debtor; or cutting a 
strip of skin off a man’s back as a penalty for the non-fulfilment of a 
contract ; or riding at a diamond ring hung from a bell as a test of 
horsemanship. In one story a thoroughly Oriental feature occurs, 
where a ship captain, meeting a large serpent, refrains from hurting it, 
saying, “ God has given thy life to thee; live, then” (p. 100). The 
editor’s remarks, too, on the characteristics of the contes dévots, and 
their suitableness for the simple people among whom they circulate, 
would be very worthy of quotation. But all these points we must 
pass by, and devote the remaining space to a brief notice of three 
out of many examples of Biscayan superstition. 

(I.) The Talking Spittle. In the tale of “ The Lady Pigeon and 
Her Comb” its heroine spits before the door of her room, bidding 
the spittle answer for her in her absence. Now, in Ireland at least, 
a child is often described as the very sfé¢ of his father ; the magpie 
is said to have been born of the Devil’s spittle; boys in the north 
of England spit their saul (soul), as they say, by way of solemn 
asseveration ;! and spitting is an approved charm against the Evil 
Eye, and ill-luck of all kinds.? It is not hard, it seems to us, to 
discern the notion of a vs generativa running through all these beliefs, 
and in such an association is perhaps to be sought the key to the 
anti-fascination powers of spitting. For other practices intended to 
protect from malignant influences point in the same direction. It 
would seem that a squinting or hunchbacked person, or a madman, 
was assumed to be in some way under the influence of evil spirits ; 
that a white or piebald horse, as well as the pied magpie—the Devil’s 
bird—was also associated with such spirits, and that they were supposed 
to be about ladders, and to be present when one sneezed. The 
popular mind may regard the spiritual presence in different ways. 
Commonly its assumed purpose is viewed as malignant, and to avert 
the threatened harm people in some parts of England spit when they 
pass under a ladder, or see a single magpie, or meet a squinting man, 


1 According to the Abbé L. Boniface, as cited in A/é/usine for May 5, boys 
have the same custom in the Département du Nord. 
2 It was so in the time of Persius :-— 
Ecce avia aut metuens Divum matertera cunis 
Exemit puerum, frontemque atque uda labella 
Infami digito et lustralibus ante salivis 
Expiat, urentes oculos inhibere perita. (Sat. II.) 
Old women in Ireland yet spit on a new-born infant, and say in Irish, ‘‘ God 
preserve you, my child,” 
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as did the Greek when he met a madman or epileptic—one, that is, 
assumed to be possessed by a spirit. In France, when you meet a 
hunchback, you must pass him so as to have him on your right 
(a form of the belief in the virtue of turning sun-wise, deisto/, so 
common in Celtic countries, which appears in a Chinese Life of 
Buddha, derived at a very ancient date from Indian sources), turn 
softly round, and, unknown to him, touch his hump. Should you 
meet ‘three bossus, it is as well to know, there will surely be rain 
before night. In the same country, and also in central England, you 
must spit when you meet a piebald horse, and keep silence “ until 
you meet a white one.” But there is another safeguard beside the 
unpleasant one in question, and its character is pretty well indicated 
in the line of Persius (naming together both the znfamis digitus and 
the saliva lustralis) which we have italicized on the previous page. 
The Roscommon countryman, according to Sir William Wilde, places 
his thumb and fingers in a peculiar position when he passes the Zos 
(ancient earthen fort) or other well-known haunt of the Good People. 
King Francis I. of Naples, Mr. Tylor somewhere notes, had the 
habit of putting his hand in his pocket for a like purpose when his 
eye encountered some sinister gaze in the crowd of his subjects. And 
in France, instead of spitting when going under a ladder, you must 
lay hold with one hand on the index finger of the other. But there 
are usages which suggest the existence of a belief that the spiritual 
presence may be the occasion, not of harm, but of good to the person 
concerned. Sneezing was undoubtedly viewed as an indication of 
such presence, and the modern Zulu says when he sneezes, “ Spirits 
of our people, give me cattle.”' So in Ireland the ancestral spirits 
are not forgotten in the saying used when taking snuff, “ God’s 
blessing with your soul, and the souls of the seven generations (seacht 
sinnsior) that left you ; your father, and your mother, and with your 
own soul in the last day.” It is for the sake of such prayers that 
many pious people there keep a snuff-box; and is it in part for the 
same reason that snuff was originally provided at wakes? As the 
Kafir, in the saying quoted above, seems to recognise in a sneeze the 
occasion of obtaining a benefit from his Spirits, so in Northampton- 
shire and elsewhere the saying about sneezing is, “ Once, a@ wish ; 
twice, a kiss ; three times, a journey to go;” and French people have 
a corresponding superstition, save that there the third sneeze indicates 
a letter. In Italy people cry to a married woman sneezing, “ Fig/io 
miaschio.”* In France, again, one has this significant privilege of 


' Callaway, Religious System of the Amazulu. Part I., p. 64. 
? Mr. R. G. Haliburton in Zemple Bar for 1875, p. 346. 
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wishing in many of the cases referred to above, when passing under 
a ladder, or meeting a hunchback, ora piebald horse. In England 
you must wish when you meet the piebald, and few rustic mothers 
do not share the belief, recorded by Archbishop Whately in his 
‘Miscellaneous Remains,” that the rider of such a beast can, by 
virtue of it, prescribe a cure for the whooping-cough. To what has 
been said above of beliefs associated with the notion of the presence 
of spirits we must add two other remarkable Irish “ survivals” 
—if we may employ that modern counterpart of the Latin suerstitio. 
In the county of Limerick, when one has an extraordinary run of luck 
at cards, people will say to him, “ Your own people are near you.” 
Modern savages make the closest connexion between a man’s name, 
or even a portrait of him, and his spirit. In Ireland it would seem 
that the ancestral spirits of an absent person were conceived to affect, 
by some secret influence, the conversation of a company where his 
name is pronounced, for in Galway, when people are talking about 
some absent person, and he unexpectedly arrives, instead of the 
Roman “ Lupus in fabula,” or the French “ Speak of the wolf and you 
see his tail,” or the German, “ Paint the devil on the wall and he 
straightway appears,” or the English, “Speak of the devil,” &c., 
people say, Zs duine uasal gan bréag é, “ He’s a gentleman, without a 
lie.” Now a gentleman is “a man that has a grandfather,” one, 
that is, who has ancestral spirits." 

(II.) The Basques have a belief in a certain diabolical Toad sitting 
by the church porch, which, according to Mr. Webster, appears in 
De l’Ancre. This may very well be, though the folio of “le terrible 
conseiller,” as Michel calls him, lies open before us, entitled “ A View 
of the Inconstancy of Bad Angels and Demons, wherein is fully treated 
of Sorcerers and Sorcery, by Pierre de Lancre, Councillor to the 
King at the Parliament of Bordeaux. At Paris, with Nicholas Buon, 
Street of Saint Jacques, at the sign of Saint Claude and the Wild 
Man. MDCXIII. With Privilege of the King” ; and we have gone 
through it without finding an explicit reference. The notion is, how- 
ever, to be found existing in later times and nearer home. Would 
you know an unfailing way of becoming a witch? “ Let a man,” 
says the late Mr. Hawker, in his “ Footprints of Former Men in Far 


) The instances of living English, Irish, and French superstition given in this 
paper have been derived almost without exception (where no authority is named) 
from oral sources. 

The ancestral spirits would seem to be assumed to be also present when people 
yawn. If two people chance to yawn at the same time, they are related (county 
of Cork, also Limerick). 
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Cornwall” (Lond. 1870), “ go to the chancel to sacrament, and let 
him hide and bring away the bread from the hands of the priest ; 
then, next midnight let him take it and carry it round the church, 
widdershins, that is, from south to north, crossing by east three times: 
the third time there will meet him a big, ugly, venomous toad, 
gaping and gasping,” it will receive the bread, breathe thrice “ upon 
the man, and he will be made a strong witch for evermore.” 

(III.) In the Pays Basque, according to one of the stories, the 
Devil makes his chalice of the parings of nails cut on Sunday. In 
Northamptonshire a child is still told that if he cut his nails on 
a Sunday he will have ill luck or he will thieve something before the 
week is out. 

There are superstitions which analogy would warrant us in look- 
ing for among the Biscayans which do not occur in these legends. 
Of the Furious Host, for example, there does not appear to be a 
trace inthem. Yet no belief is more widely spread in Europe—in 
Germany the Wiithendes Heer, in France the Mesnie Furieuse, in 
England Arthur’s Chase, in Ireland the Sliiagh Sidhe (the Host of the 
Immortal Spirits, the Dead), in medizeval Spain the Huesta Antigua, 
in modern Greece the chase led by Charon—and the superstition, 
we may suspect, would not be found to be wholly absent in Biscay. 

These discursive notes on popular lore generally, and more par- 
ticularly on popular tales, may be appropriately brought to a close by 
a reference to the curious variations of the endings employed by the 
story-tellers of different countries. The Basque narrators of Mr. 
Webster’s stories generally dismiss their dramatis persone with the 
words: “ And if they lived well, they died well also.” The artless 
Sicilian narratives of Pitrt conclude with the words : 


Idda arristau filici e cuntenti, 

E cca nuatri senza nenti. 
“ She (or they) remains happy and contented, and here are we with- 
out anything” ; or, “ here are we picking our teeth” ; or, 


Favola scritta, favola ditta, 
Diciti la vostra, ca la mia é ditta : 


“Story written, story told; tell me yours, for mine is told.” The 
present writer, when a boy, often heard children in York end a tale 
with the words : 


I went into the garden, and found a brass farden ; 
The farden was bended, and my story’s ended. 


In Ireland the legends related by the turf fire with so jovial an 
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abandon end variously. Often the narrator, telling of the union of 
the Bear of Orange and his faithful wife at last, and how they lived 
happy ever after, adds emphatically: “But if they didn’t, that we 
may.” Written Irish stories sometimes end with Crioch agus Amin 
(the End and Amen). In Northamptonshire the speaker will turn 
abruptly on one of the auditory and cry: “ You killed Chapman’s 
cow.” “Yes, I know yew did it,” is the knowing reply. In Ireland, 
also, the Connaught story-teller, after winding the narrative up to a 
point of thrilling interest, suddenly turns on some open-mouthed 
crone, and giving her a rap on the shoulder, cries out, “ You're hit ! 
Maire ! you’re hit!” The poor old cailleach jumps from her stool 
as if shot, and there is great laughter in the company. The “ Popular 
Tales” before referred to, “collected in the Agenais” by M. Jean- 
Frangois Bladé (Paris, 1874), some of which, such as Z’Ome a 
las Dens Roujos (the Man with the Red Teeth) and Pé-d’Ase 
(Peau-d’Ane), are among the very best examples of genuine popular 
tradition, generally end with the following precious wéatserie : 

E cric, cric, 

Moun counte es finit ; 
E cric, crac, 
Moun counte es acabat. 
Passi per moun prat, 
Ambe uno cuilléro de fabos que m’an dounat. 


And cric, cric, 
My tale is ended ; 
And cric, crac, 
My tale is done ; 
And here fare I through my meadow, 
All with a present of beans on a spoon. 


DAVID FITZGERALD. 
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A VISIT TO THE CHIEF 
SECOCENT. 


OWARDS the end of March, I had occasion to visit the 

Basutu chief Secocceni, in his native stronghold beyond the 

Loolu Berg, a range to the north-east of Pretoria, about 250 miles 

away ; and as this journey was typical of travelling in the wilds of 
South Africa, an account of it may prove interesting. 

It is perhaps necessary to explain, for the benefit of those who are 
not acquainted with South African politics, that Secocceni is the 
chieftain who has been at war with the late Transvaal Republic, and 
who drove back its forces, capturing some 7o0oo head of cattle. 
It is from this raid that the present state of affairs has arisen ; so 
that this obscure chief, with his 7000 warriors, has materially affected 
the future destinies of South Africa. Negotiations of peace had 
been set on foot, and it was in connection with these delicate matters 
that the journey came to be undertaken. 

“Going to Secocceni at this time of year! Ah!” said one gen- 
tleman. “Well, look here. I sent five natives through that country 
in this same month (March) last year ; out of those five, three died 
of the fever, and the other two just got through with their lives. I 
only tell you, you know, so that you may take precautions. This 
is a bad fever year.” However, fever or no fever, we had to go. 
As it was necessary to travel rapidly, we could only take four 
riding horses, three for ourselves and the fourth for a Zulu named 
“‘Lankiboy,” who also led a pack-horse, and carried an enormous 
“ knob-kerry ” or shillelagh stuck in his button-hole, as though it were 
a wedding bouquet. 

Behind our saddles were fastened our saddle-bags, containing a 
change of clothing, and in front we strapped a rug and’a mackintosh. 
Our commissariat consisted of four tins of potted ham, and our 
medicine chest of six dozen bottles of quinine, some Cockle’s pills, 
and a roll of sticking plaster, which, with a revolver and hunting 
knife or two, completed our equipment. 

We knew little save that our destination lay due east, so due east 
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we steered. After riding for about twenty miles, and crossing the Ma- 
haliesburg range, stretching away north for hundreds of miles, we 
came to a Boers house, where we off-saddled to feed our horses. 
It must be understood that the Boers were the one certain diffi- 
culty, and one of the possible dangers, to be encountered on 
our road, for at no time are they a pleasant people to deal with, and 
just now they are remarkably unpleasant towards Englishmen. 

For instance, at this first house, we managed to get some forage 
for our horses, before our scowling host found out who we were, but 
not a bit could we get to eat. ‘“ Have you no bread, myn Heer?” 
“We have no bread to spare.” ‘‘ Have you any eggs?” ‘“‘ Wehave 
no eggs.” ‘Can you let us have some milk?” “Susan, have you 
got any milk to give these carles (fellows) ?” Finally, we succeeded 
in buying three cups of milk for a shilling, “‘ as a favour,” and that is 
all we got from sunrise to sunset. 

Riding, on empty stomachs, for another sixty miles over the plains, 
we came to a Boer’s house where we had to sleep. Just before we 
reached the door I noticed what I have often seen since, a lot of 
graves in a row, with heaps of stones piled over them. It appeas 
that these people do not care about being buried in consecrated 
ground, their only anxiety being to be put in a coffin, and they are 
generally laid to rest just in front of their doors. There is neither 
railing nor headstone, and no trees or flowers, those green emblematic 
garments with which civilised people clothe the bareness of their 
dead; and I remember once seeing several graves within two or three 
yards of the public road, so that in a year or so the waggons will be 
rumbling over the heads of those who lie beneath. 

When you ride up to a Boer’s house, the etiquette is to wait until 
some member of the family asks you to off-saddle, and then you must 
go in and shake hands with everyone, a most disagreeable custom. 
None of the women—who are about as ugly a lot as the world 
can produce, being all of an exaggerated Dutch build, and very 
heavy and fat—rise to meet one, they just hold out their hands. 
This house was a fair specimen of the sort of habitation indulged 
in by the higher class of Boer. The main room was about 18 feet 
square, with that kind of door which allows the upper half to open 
whilst the lower remains shut, such as is used in stables in England. 
The flooring is made of cow-dung, into which peach stones are 
trodden at the threshold, in order to prevent its wearing away. 
The furniture consists of a deal table and some chairs, rather 
neatly made of strips of hide fastened to a wooden frame. 
There is no ceiling, but only beams, to which are fastened strips or 
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“billtong,” or game’s flesh, dried in the sun. Out of this room open 
one or two more, in which the whole family sleep, without much 
attempt at privacy. 

Sitting about the room were two or three young unwholesome- 
looking mothers, without stockings, and nursing howling babies; 
in the corner, on a chair, made twice as large as any of the others, 
reposed the mother of the family, a woman of the most enormous 
bulk, whose object in life seemed to be to catch and crush the moths 
as they flew past (I saw her kill eight in three minutes), and to 
take vast quantities of snuff. The whole house was pervaded by 
a sickly odour, like that of a vault, whilst the grime and filth 
of it baffles description. And this was the place we had to 
eat in and sleep in. However, there was no help for it; the 
only thing to do was to light one’s pipe, and smoke. After an hour 
or sO, supper was put upon the table, consisting of a bowl-full of 
boiled bones, a small stack of boiled mealie cobs, and, be it added, 
some good bread and butter. The eating arrangements of these 
people are certainly very trying. The other day we had to eat 
our dinner in a Boer’s house, with a reeking ox-hide, just torn from 
the animal, lying on the floor beside us, together with portions of 
the poor beast’s head whose flesh we were eating. However, on this 
occasion we were spared the ox-hide, and, being very hungry, 
managed to put up with the otherdiscomforts. After a long grace 
our suppers were served out to us. I remember I got an enormous 
bone with but little flesh on it, which, if I may form an opinion 
from its great size and from a rapid anatomical survey, must have 
been the tibia of an ox. A young Boer sat opposite to me— 
a wonderful fellow. He got through twelve whole mealie cobs 
(a fair feed for a horse) whilst I was eating half a one. His method 
was peculiar, and shows what practice can do. He shoved a 
mealie cob into his mouth, gave it a bite and a wrench, just like 
one of those patent American threshing machines, brought the cob 
out perfectly clear of grain, and took another. After the supper was 
over we had another long grace ending with: “ Boor spijze en drunk 
de Heer ik dank” (For food and drink the Lord I thank). 

After supper we went outside in order to escape the feet-washing 
ceremony (all in the same water) which this “ simple pastoral people” 
indulge in, and which they expect the barbarous “ uitlander” (stranger) 
to enter into with enthusiasm. When we came back we found that the 
women—who, by-the-by, do not eat till the men have finished—had 
done their meal, and gone to bed, having first made us up a luxurious 
couch on the floor, consisting of a filthy feather-bed and an equally 
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filthy blanket. My heart misgave me when 1 looked at that bed. 
It may have been fancy, but once or twice I thought it moved. 
However, there was no choice, unless we chose to sit up all 
night ; so in we got, looking for all the world like three big sun- 
burned dolls put to bed by some little girl. I, as the youngest, 
blew out the light, and then !—from every side ‘Hey came. Up 
one’s arms, up one’s legs, down one’s back they scampered, till life 
became a burden. Sleep was impossible ; one could only lie awake 
and calculate the bites per minute, and the quantity of blood one 
would lose before daybreak. Cold as it was, I would have turned 
out and slept in the veldt, only my rug was over my two companions 
as well as myself, so I could not take it. I have slept in a good 
many different places, and in very fairly uncomfortable places, but 
I never had such a night before. 

At the first grey dawn of morning the old “ frau ” came stumbling 
out of the bedroom, and sat down without ceremony in her big chair. 
Waiting till she thought that we had reached a sufficiently advanced 
stage in our toilette—and her idea of what that was must have been 
a strange one—she shouted out to her daughters, in a voice like 
that of a speaking trumpet, that they could “com,” and in they all 
came. Very glad were we when we had paid our bill and were in the 
saddle once more, riding through the cold morning mist that lay in 
masses on all the ridges of the hills like snow on mountains. 

It was needful to start early, for we had more than sixty miles to 
cover, and our ponies had done a good journey the day before. The 
work that one can get out of these ponies is marvellous. There was 
my pony, “ Mettle,” who had my eleven stone to carry, to say nothing 
of the saddle, heavy saddle-bags, and a roll of rugs, who came in at 
the end of his journey as fresh as paint. We cantered easily over the 
great high-veldt prairies, now and then passing clumps of trees, out- 
posts of the bush-veldt. These enormous plains, notwithstanding 
their dreary vastness, have a wild beauty of their own. The grass is 
what is called sour grass, and has a peculiar blue tinge, but stock do 
not like it so well as the low-veldt grass, which is sweeter, and 
fattens them more quickly, though it does not put them in such good 
fettle. The rock here is all white sandstone, and thinly overlaps 
an enormous bed of coal, cropping up from beneath the water- 
washed surface. At this time of year there are very few beasts or birds 
of any sort to be seen, though in the winter the veldt is one moving 
mass of “trek” or migratory game. 

Our destination that day was Botsabelo, the most important mis- 
sion-station, and one of the very few successful ones, in South-eastern 
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Africa. As we neared it, the country gradually broke into hills of 
peculiar and beautiful formation, which rendered the last two hours of 
our ride, in the dark, through an unknown country, rather a difficult 
job. However, we stumbled through streams, and over boulders, 
and about nine o’clock were lucky enough to come right upon the 
station, where we were most kindly received by Dr. Merensky. 
The station itself stands on the brow of a hill surrounded by gardens 
and orchards ; beneath it lie slope and mountain, stream and valley, 
over which are dotted numbers of kraals, to say nothing of three 
or four substantial houses occupied by the assistant missionary and 
German artisans. Near Dr. Merensky’s house stands the church, by 
far the best I have seen in the Transvaal, and there is also a store with 
some well-built workshops around it. All the neighbouring country 
belongs to the station, which is, in fact, like a small independent State, 
40,000 acres in extent. On a hill-top overshadowing the station, 
are placed the fortifications, consisting of thick walls running in 
a circle with upstanding towers, in which stand one or two cannon; 
but it all reminds one more of an old Norman keep, with its 
village clustered in its protecting shadow, than of a modern mission 
establishment. 

Dr. Merensky commenced his labours in Secocceni’s country, but 
was forced to fly from thence by night, with his wife and new-born 
baby, to escape being murdered by that chiet’s orders, who, like most 
Kafir potentates, has an intense aversion to missionaries. Twelve 
years ago he established this station, and, gathering his scattered 
converts around him, defied Secocceni to drive him thence. Twice 
that chief has sent out a force to sweep him away, and murder his 
people, and twice they have come and looked, and, like false Sextus, 
turned back again. The Boers, too, have more than once threatened 
to destroy him, for it is unpleasant to them to have so intelligent a 
witness in their midst, but they have never dared to try. The place 
is really impregnable to Basutus and Boers ; Zulus might carry it, with 
their grand steady rush, but it would be at a terrible sacrifice of life. 
In fact, Dr. Merensky has been forced by the pressure of circum- 
stances to teach his men the use of a rifle, as well as the truths of 
Christianity; to trust in God, but also to “keep their powder dry.” 
At a few minutes’ notice he can turn out 200 well-armed natives, 
ready for offence or defence; and the existence of such a stronghold 
is of great advantage to the few English in the neighbourhood, for the 
Boers know well that should they attack them they would draw down 
the vengeance of Dr. Merensky’s formidable body of Christian soldiers. 

We only passed one night at Botsabelo, and next morning went 
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on to Middleburg or Nazareth, which is an hour’s ride from the 
station. Here, too, we met with a warm welcome from the handful of 
English residents, but we were eager to push on as rapidly as pos- 
sible, for our kind friends told us that it would be impossible to 
proceed to Secocceni’s on horseback, because of the deadly nature of 
the country for horses. So we had to hire an ox-waggon, which 
they provisioned for us, and, much to our disgust (as we were 
pressed for time), we had to fall back on that dilatory method of 
travelling. 

We decided that we would take the three oldest and least valuable 
horses with us, in order to proceed with them from Fort Weeber, which 
was our next point, to Secocceni’s town, whither waggons could not 
reach. Few English readers are aware that there is a mysterious disease 
among horses in South Africa, peculiar to the country, called “ horse- 
sickness.” During the autumn season it carries off thousands of horses 
annually, though some are good and others bad years—a bad fever 
year being generally a bad horse-sickness year also, and vice versé. 
A curious feature about it is, that as the veldt gets “tamed,” 
that is, fed off by domesticated animals, the sickness gradually 
disappears. No cure has as yet been discovered for it, and very 
few horses pull through—perhaps, five per cent. These are called 
“salted horses,” and are very valuable ; as, although they are not 
proof against the disease, they are not so liable to take it. A salted horse 
may be known by the peculiar looseness and roughness of his skin, 
and also by a certain unmistakable air of depression, as though he 
felt that the responsibilities of life pressed very heavily upon him. 
He is like a man who ‘has dearly bought his experience; he can 
never forget the terrible lesson taught in the buying. 

On the fourth day from our start we left Middleburg, and, 
taking a north-east course from this outpost of civilisation, over- 
took the waggon, and camped, after a twenty miles trek, just on the 
edge of the bush-veldt. We had two young Boers to drive our 
waggons—terrible louts, with gaping mouths just like cod-fishes’. 
However, they understood how to drive a waggon, and whilst one of 
them drove, the other would sit for hours, with a vacant stare on his 
face, thinking. It is a solemn fact that, from the time we left 
Middleburg till the time we returned, neither of those fellows 
touched water, that is, to wash themselves. Boers never do. The 
only luxury in the shape of comforts of the toilette which they allowed 
themselves was a comb with a brass back, carefully tied to the roof 
of the waggon with two strips of ox-hide thick enough to have held 
a hundredweight of lead. I don’t think they ever used it—it was too 
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great a luxury for general use—but they would occasionally untie it 
and look at it. Our own outfit in the waggon was necessarily scanty, 
consisting of a few iron pots and plates, a kettle, some green blankets, 
a lantern, and an old anti-friction grease-can used for water, which 
gave it a fine flavour of waggon-wheels. We also had a “cartle,” 
or wooden frame, across which were stretched strips of hide fitted 
into the waggon about two feet above the floor, intended to sleep on; 
but the less said about that the better. 

After we left the great high-veldt plains, over which the fresh 
breeze was sweeping, we dropped down into a beautiful bush-clad 
valley with mountains on either side. It was like making a sudden 
descent into the tropics. Not a breath of wind stirred the trees, and 
the sun shone with a steady, burning heat. Scarcely a sound broke 
the silence, save the murmur of the river we crossed and recrossed, 
the occasional pipe of a bird, and the melancholy cry, half sigh, 
half bark, of an old baboon, who was swinging himself along, in- 
dignant at our presence. 

If the sights and sounds were beautiful, the sun was hot, and the 
road fearful, and we were indeed glad when we reached “ Whitehead’s 
Cobalt Mine,” and were most kindly received by the gentlemen who 
superintend the works. The house used to belong to some Boer, who 
had deserted the place, but left behind him a beautiful orchard of 
orange and peach trees. The place is very feverish and unhealthy, 
and the white ants so troublesome that everything has to be stood 
in sardine tins full of ashes. 

On our way from the house we went to see the cobalt mine, which 
is on a hill-side a mile away. It has only been established about 
three years, and has existed hitherto under the greatest difficulties as 
regards labour, transport, machinery, danger from surrounding native 
tribes, &c. ; but it has already, the proprietor informed me, reduced 
the price of cobalt—the blue dye used to colour such things as the 
willow-pattern plates—by one-half in the English market, bringing 
it down from somewhere about £140 to £80a ton. We were very 
much astonished to see the amount of work which had been done, as 
we expected to find a pit such as the Kafirs work for copper, but 
instead of that there was a large slanting shaft quite 2 hundred yards 
long, to say nothing of various openings out of it following branch 
leads of ore. There is also a vertical shaft 100 feet deep, through 
which the ore comes up, and by which one can ascend and descend in 
a bucket. After we emerged from this awful hole, we went into 
another, a drive running straight into the mountain for more than 
300 feet, following a vein of black oxide of cobalt, which is much 
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more valuable than the ore; and though the vein is rarely more 
than a foot in thickness, it pays very well. Leaving the mine, we 
rode on past some old Kafir copper-workings—circular pits—which 
must have been abandoned, to judge from their appearance, a 
hundred years ago, till we came to the banks of the great “Oli- 
fants’,” or “ Elephants’” river. ‘This magnificent stream, though it 
is unnavigable owing to frequent rapids, has stretches miles long, 
down which two men-of-war could steam side by side, and after its 
junction with the Elands’ River it grows larger and larger till, 
pursuing a north-east course, it at length falls into the mighty 
Limpopo. It is a very majestic but somewhat sluggish stream, and 
its water is not very good. You cannot see the river till you are right 
upon it, owing to the great trees with which its steep banks are fringed, 
and in the early morning it is quite hidden from bank to bank by a 
dense mass of billows of white mist, indescribably strange to look 
upon. 

But, beautiful as is this country, it is most unhealthy for man and 
beast. The close odour, the long creeping lines of mist, the rich 
rank vegetation, the steady heat of day and night, all say one 
word, “fever,” and fever of the most virulent type. The traveller 
through this sort of country is conscious of a latent fear lest he should 
some day begin to feel hot when he ought to be cold, and cold when 
he ought to be hot, and so be stricken down, to rise prematurely old, 
or perhaps to die, and be buried in a lonely grave covered with 
stones to keep off the jackals. We were travelling in the very worst 
fever-month, March, when the summer vegetation is commencing to 
rot, and throw off its poisonous steam. What saved us here and 
afterwards, at Secocceni’s, was our temperate living, hard exercise, and 
plenty of quinine, and tobacco, smoked. 

All the country through which we were passing is good game- 
veldt, but we saw very little and killed nothing. This was chiefly 
owing to the fact that we did not dare go out of hearing of the 
waggon-wheels, for fear of getting lost in the bush, and being 
starved to death, a thing very easily done. <A few years back this 
veldt swarmed with big game, with elephants and giraffes, and they 
are even now occasionally seen. We managed now and again to get a 
glimpse of some of the beautiful “Impala” buck, or of a small lot 
of blue wilderbeestes vanishing between the trees, like a troop of wild 
horses. There are still plenty of lions about, but we did not hear any, 
whether it was that they had gone to the high-veldt after the cattle, 
or that they do not roar so much in summer, I do not know. 
Perhaps it is as well that we did not, for the roar of a lion is very 
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generally followed by what the Dutch call a “‘skrech.” After roaring 
once or twice to wake the cattle up, and make them generally uneasy, 
the lion stations himself about twenty yards to windward of the 
waggon! The oxen get wind of him and promptly “skrech,” that 
is, break their reins and run madly into the veldt. This is just what 
the lion wants, for now he can pick out a fat ox and quietly 
approach him, from the other side, till he is within springing 
distance. He then jumps upon him, crushes his neck with one 
bite, and eats him at his leisure. 

And so we trekked on through the sunrise, through the burning 
mid-day and glowing sunsets, steering by the sun and making our 
own road; now through tambouki grass higher than the oxen, and 
now through dense bush, till at length, one day, we said good-bye to 
the Olifants’ just where the Elands’ River flows into it, and turned our 
faces eastward. This course soon brought us on to higher ground and 
away from the mimosa, which loves the low, hot valleys, into the region 
of the sugar bush, which thrives upon the hill-sides. This sugar bush 
is a very handsome and peculiar plant, with soft thick leaves, standing 
about twenty feet high. It bears a brush-like flower, each of which in 
the Cape Colony contains half a teaspoonful of delicious honey; but, 
curiously enough, though in other respects the tree is precisely 
similar, this is not the case in the Transvaal or Natal. At the proper 
season the Cape farmers go out with buckets and shake the flowers 
till they have collected sufficient honey to last them for the winter, a 
honey much more fragrant than that made by bees. 

After a long ride over the open, which must once have been thickly 
populated, to judge from the number of remains of kraals, we came at 
length to Fort Weeber. The fort is very badly situated in the hollow 
of a plain, and so surrounded by fine hills that it is entirely com- 
manded. It consists of a single sod wall about two feet thick and five 
high, capped with loose stones, whilst at two of the corners stand, on 
raised platforms, a six-pounder and a three-pounder Whitworth gun. 
Inside the wall are built rows of mud huts, which are occupied by the 
garrison, leaving an open square, in the midst of which is placed the 
magazine. We found the garrison in a wretched condition. They 
have not received any pay except Government “ good-fors ” (pro- 
missory notes, generally known as “good-for-nothings”), so they are 
in a state of abject poverty ; whilst they were completely cut off as 
far as regards offensive operations, by the death, from horse-sickness, 
of eighty-two of the ninety horses they owned. However, the officers 
and garrison gave us a very grand reception. As we rode up, they fired 
a salute of twelve guns, and then, after we had dismounted and been 
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received by the officers, we were taken through a lane made by the 
garrison drawn up in a double line, and, just as we got to the middle, 
“bang” went the eighty rifles over our heads. Then an address 
was read (the volunteers are great people for addresses), but a more 
practical welcome soon followed in the shape of a good dinner. 

Next morning we started, a party of seven, including the inter- 
preter, to ride over the Loolu Berg to Secocceni’s, a distance of 
about thirty-eight miles. Poor unfortunates, we little knew what was 
before us when we rode gaily away! 

For the first five miles we passed through the most curious 
granite formation, a succession of small hills entirely composed of 
rounded boulders of granite, weighing from five to 1ooo tons, and 
looking exactly like piles of gigantic snowballs hurled together by some 
mighty hand. The granite formation prevails in all this part of the 
country, and individual boulders sometimes take very curious shapes; 
for instance, in the bush-veldt we passed a great column towering 
high above the trees, composed of six boulders getting smaller and 
smaller from the base up, and each accurately balanced on the one 
beneath it. Then we crossed the range of hills which overlooks 
the fort, and passing Secocceni’s old kraal where he used to live 
before he retreated to his fastnesses, we arrived at a great alluvial 
valley nine miles broad, on the other side of which rises the Loolu. 
It was on this plain that the only real fight between the volunteers 
and Secocceni’s men took place, when the former managed to get 
between the Basutus and the hills, and shot them down like game, 
killing over 200 men. Leaving the battle-field, where the skeletons 
still lie, a little to our right, we crossed the plain and came to the 
foot of the Loolu, all along the base of which stand neat villages 
inhabited by Secocceni’s people. Some of these villages have 
been burnt by the volunteers, and the remainder are entirely deserted, 
their inhabitants having built fresh huts among the rocks in almost 
inaccessible places. The appearance of these white huts peeping out 
all over the black rocks was very curious, and reminded one of the 
Swiss chalets. 

By the stream that runs along past the villages we off-saddled, as 
both ourselves and our horses were nearly exhausted by the burning 
heat ; but as there was not much time to lose, after a short rest we 
started off again, and rode on over a bed of magnetic iron lying on 
the ground in great lumps of almost pure metal, until we came to a 
stretch of what looked remarkably like gold-bearing quartz, and then to 
a limestone formation: but the whole country is evidently rich beyond 
measure in minerals. All this time we were passing through scenery 
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inexpressibly wild and grand, and when we had arrived at the highest 
spot of the pass, it reached a climax of savage beauty. About forty 
miles in front of us towered up another magnificent range of blue- 
tinged mountains known as the Blue Berg, whilst all around us rose 
great bush-clad hills, opening away in every direction towards gorgeous- 
coloured valleys. The scene was so grand and solemn that I do not 
think it lies in the power of words to describe it. 

Here we had to dismount to descend a most fearful precipitous 
path consisting of boulders piled together in the wildest con- 
fusion, from one to another of which we had to jump, driving the 
horses before us. Half-way down we off-saddled to rest ourselves, and 
as we did so we noticed that the gall was running from one of the 
horses’ noses. We knew too well what was the matter, and so left him 
there to die during the night. This horse was by far the finest we 
had with us, and his owner used to boast that the poor beast had 
often carried him, a heavy man, from his house to Pretoria, a distance 
of nearly 90 miles, in one day. He was also a “salted” horse. It is 
a curious thing that the sickness generally kills the best horses first. 

After a short rest we started on again, and at the end of another 
hour reached the bottom of the pass. From thence we rode along 
a gulley, that alternately narrowed and widened, till at length it 
brought us right on to Secocceni’s beautiful, fever-stricken home. 

All three of us had seen a good deal of scenery in different parts of 
the world, and one of the party was intimately acquainted with the finest 
spots in South Africa, but we were forced to admit that we had never 
seen anything half so lovely as Secocceni’s valley. We had seen grander 
views, indeed the scene from the top of the pass was grander, but 
never anything that so nearly approached perfection in detail. Beau- 
tiful it was, beautiful beyond measure, but it was the sort of beauty 
under whose veil are hidden fever and death. And so we pushed 
on, through the still hot eventide, till at length we came to the gates 
of the town, where we found “ Makurupiji,” Secocceni’s “ mouth ” or 
prime minister, who had evidently been informed of our coming by 
his spies, waiting to receive us. 

Conducted by this grandee, we went on past the chiefs kraals, 
down to the town, whence flocked men, women, and children, to 
look on the white lords; all in a primitive state of dress, consisting 
of a strip of skin tied round the middle, and the women with their 
hair powdered with some preparation of iron, which gave it a metallic 
blue tinge. 

At length we stopped just opposite a beautiful fortified kopje 
perforated by secret caves where the ammunition of the tribe is 
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hidden. No stranger is allowed to enter these caves, or even to 
ascend the kopje, though they do not object to one’s inspecting some 
of the other fortifications. Dismounting from our wearied horses, we 
passed through a cattle kraal and came into the presence of “ Swasi,” 
Secocceni’s uncle, a fat old fellow who was busily engaged in braying 
askin. Nearly every male Basutu one meets, be he high or low, is 
braying a hide of some sort, either by rubbing or by masticating it. 
It is a curious sight to come across some twenty of these fellows, 
every one of them twisting or chewing away. 

Swasi was a sort of master of the household; his duty it was to 
receive strangers and see that they were properly looked after; so, 
after shaking hands with us furiously (he was a wonderful fellow to 
shake hands), he conducted us to our hut. It stood in a good- 
sized courtyard beautifully paved with a sort of concrete of limestone 
which looked very clean and white, and surrounded by a hedge of 
reeds and sticks tightly tied together, inside which ran a slightly 
1aised bench, also made of limestone. The hut itself was neatly 
thatched, the thatch projecting several feet, so as to form a covering 
to a narrow verandah that ran all round it. Inside it was com- 
modious, and ornamented after the Egyptian style with straight and 
spiral lines, painted on with some kind of red ochre, and floored 
with a polished substance. Certainly, these huts are as much 
superior to those of the Zulus as those who dwell in them are inferior 
‘to that grand race. What the Basutus gain in art and handiness 
they lose in manliness and gentlemanly feeling. 

We had just laid ourselves down on the grass mats in the court- 
yard—for it was too hot to go into the hut—thoroughly exhausted 
with our day’s work, when in came two men, each of them dragging 
a fine indigenous sheep. They were accompanied by Makurupiji, 
who brought us a message from Secocceni to the effect that he, 
the chief, sent to greet us, the great chiefs; that he sent us also a 
morsel to eat, lest we should be hungry in his house. It was but a 
morsel—it should have been an ox, for great chiefs should eat much 
meat—but he himself was pinched with hunger, his belt was drawn 
very tight by the Boers. He was poor, and so his gift was poor; 
still, he would see if to-morrow he could find a beast that had some- 
thing besides the skin on its bones, that he might offer it tous. After 
this magniloquent address the poor animals were trundled out by the 
other gate to have their throats cut. 

After getting some supper and taking our quinine, we turned in and 
slept that night in the best way that the heat would let us, rising next 
morning with the vain hope of getting a bathe. Of all the discom- 
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forts we experienced at Secocceni’s, the scarcity and badness of the 
water was the worst. Bad water when you are in a hotbed of fever 
is a terrible privation. And so we had to go unwashed, with the 
exception of having a little water poured over our hands out of 
gourds. We must have presented a curious sight at breakfast that 
morning. Before us knelt a sturdy Kafir, holding a stick in each 
hand, on which were respectively speared a leg and a side of mutton, 
from which we cut off great hunks with our hunting-knives, and, 
taking them in our fingers, devoured them like beasts of prey. If we 
got a bit we did not like, our mode of disposing of it was simple and 
effective. We threw it to one of the natives standing round us, 
among whom was the heir apparent, who promptly gobbled it up. 

Breakfast finished, a message came from Secocceni asking for 
Spirits to drink. But we were not to be taken in in this way, for we 
knew well that if we sent the chief spirits we should get no business 
done that day, and we did not care to run the risk of fever by 
stopping longer than we could help; so we sent back a message 
to the effect that business must come first and spirits afterwards. 
The head men, who brought this message, said that they could 
perfectly understand our objection as far as Secocceni and ourselves 
were concerned, since we had to talk, but as they had only to sit still 
and listen there could be no possible objection to their having some- 
thing to drink. This argument was ingenious, but we did not see 
the force of it, as our stock of spirits, which we had brought more 
for medicine than anything else, was very limited. Still, we were 
obliged to promise them a “ tot” after the talking was over, in order 
to keep them civil. 

Our message had the desired effect, for presently Secoceeni sent 
to say that it was now time to talk, and that his head men would lead 
us to him. So we started up, accompanied by “ Makurupiji,” 
“ Swasi,” and “ Galook,” the general of his forces, a fat fellow with a 
face exactly like a pig. The sun beat down with such tremendous 
force that, though we had only three-quarters of a mile to walk, we 
felt quite tired by the time we reached the chief's kraals. Passing 
through several cattle kraals, we came to a shed under which 
sat the heir apparent dressed in a gorgeous blanket with his court 
around him. Leaving him, we entered an inner cattle kraal, where, 
in one corner, stood a large, roughly-built shed, under the shade of 
which squatted over a hundred of the head men of the tribe, gathered 
together by Secocceni to “ witness.” 

Opening out of this kraal was the chief’s private enclosure, where 
stood his huts. As we drew near, Secocceni, who had inspired such 
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terror into the bold Burghers of the Republic, the chief of seven 
thousand warriors, the husband of sixty-four wives, the father of a 
hundred children, rose from the ox-hide on which he was seated, 
under the shade of a tree, and came tec the gate to meet us. And a 
queer sight this potentate was as he stood there shaking hands through 
the gate. Of middle size, about forty-five years of age, rather fat, 
with a flat nose and small, twinkling, black eyes, he presented an 
entirely hideous and semi-repulsive appearance. His dress consisted 
of a cotton blanket over which was thrown a tiger-skin kaross, and 
on his head was stuck an enormous old white felt hat, such as the 
Boers wear, and known as a “wilderbeeste chaser.” 

After we had been duly introduced, he retreated to his ox-hide, 
and we went and squatted down among the head men. Secocceni 
took no active part in the proceedings that followed ; he sat in his 
enclosure and occasionally shouted out some instructions to Maku- 
rupiji, who was literally his “ mouth,” speaking for him and making 
use of the pronoun “I.” During the four hours or so that we were 
there Secocceni never stopped chewing an intoxicating green leaf 
very much resembling that of the pomegranate, of which he occa- 
sionally sent us some. 

After the business of the Commission had come to an end, and 
some of our party started on their homeward journey, we were 
detained by Secocceni, who wished to see us privately. He sent for 
us to his private enclosure, and we sat down on his ox-hide with him 
and one or two head men. It was very curious to see this wily old 
savage shoving a handful of leaves into his mouth, and giving his head 
a shake, and then making some shrewd remark which went straight 
to the bottom of whatever question was in hand. At length we bade 
Secocceni good-bye, having promised to deliver all his respectful 
messages to our chief, and, thoroughly wearied, arrived at our own 
hut. Tired as we were, we thought it would be better to start for the 
Fort at once, rather than risk the fever for another night. So we 
made up our minds to a long moonlight ride, and, saddling up, got 
out of Secocceni’s town about 3.30 P.M., having looked our last on 
this beautiful fever-trap, which only wants water scenery to make 
it absolutely perfect. Half-way up, we saw the poor horse we had 
left sick the day before, lying dead, with dry foam all round his 
mouth, and half his skin taken off by some passing Basutu. A 
couple of hundred yards farther on, we found another dying, left 
by the party who had started before us. It was in truth a valley 
of the shadow of death. Luckily our horses lasted us back to the 
Fort, but one died there, and the other two are dead since. 
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Beautiful as was the scene by day, in the light of the full moon it 
was yet more surpassingly lovely. It was solemn, weird. Every 
valley became a mysterious deep, and every hill, stone, and tree shone 
with that cold pale lustre which the moon alone can throw. Silence 
reigned, the silence of the dead, broken only once or twice by the wild 
whistling challenge of one of Secocceni’s warriors as he came bounding 
down the rocks, to see who we were that passed. The effect of the 
fires by the huts, perched among the rocks at the entrance to the 
pass, was very strange and beautiful, reminding one of the midnight 
fires of the Gnomes in the fairy tales. 

And so we rode on, hour after hour, through the night, till we 
well-nigh fell asleep in our saddles, and at length, about two o’clock 
in the morning, we reached the waggons to find the young Boers fast 
asleep in our bed. We kicked them out, and, after swallowing some 
biscuits, tumbled in ourselves for the few hours’ rest which we so sadly 
needed. 

On the following morning, Thursday, two of the party bade farewell 
to our hosts at the Fort and started on one of the quickest possible 
treks, leaving our companion to proceed across country to the fort 
established by President Burgers, or “ Porocororo,” as the Basutus call 
him, at Steelport. 

We returned to Middleburg by an entirely different route from that 
by which we came, guided by our trustworthy friends the two volunteers. 
Leaving the valley of the Olifants, to our right, we trekked along the 
high-veldt, and thus avoided all the fever country. Roughly speaking, 
we had about 120 miles of country to get over to reach Middleburg, 
and we determined to do this in three days and two nights, so as to 
get in on the Saturday night, as we were much pressed for time. 
Now, according to English ideas, it is no great thing to travel 120 
miles in three days ; but it is six days’ journey in an ox-waggon over 
bad country, and we were going to do it in half that time by doubling 
the speed. 

Of course, to do this we had to trek night and day. For instance, 
on the first day we inspanned at 10.30 a.M. and trekked till within an 
hour of sundown; at sundown we inspanned, and with one outspan 
trekked till sunrise ; outspanned for two hours, and on again, being 
seventeen and a half hours under the yoke out of the twenty-four, 
and covering fifty-five miles. Of course, one cannot do this sort of 
travelling for more than two or three days without killing the oxen ; 
as it was, towards the end, as soon as the yokes were lifted off, 
the poor beasts dropped down as though they were shot, and most 
of them went lame. Another great disadvantage is that one 
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suffers very much from want of sleep. The jolting of the spring- 
less machine as it lumbered over rocks a foot high and through deep 
spruits or streams, brought our heads down with such a fearful jar on 
the saddle-bags that we used for pillows, that all sleep was soon 
knocked out of them ; or, even if we were lucky enough to be crossing 
a stretch of tolerably smooth ground, there was a swaying motion that 
rubbed one’s face up and down till the skin was nearly worn through, 
polishing the saddle-bags to such an extent that we might almost have 
used them for looking-glasses as well as pillows. 

At Secocceni’s kraal we had engaged two boys to carry our packs 
as far as the Fort, who, on their arrival were so well satisfied with 
the way in which we treated them that they requested to be allowed 
to proceed with us. These young barbarians, who went respectively by 
the names of “ Nojoke” and “Scowl,” as being the nearest approach 
in English to their Sisutu names, were the greatest possible source of 
amusement to us, with their curious ways. I never saw such fellows 
to sleep ; it is a positive fact that Nojoke used frequently to take 
his rest coiled up like a boa-constrictor in a box at the end of the 
waggon, in which box stood three iron pots with their sharp legs 
sticking up. On those legs he peacefully slumbered when the 
waggon was going over ground that prohibited our even stopping 
in it. “ Scowl” was not a nice boy to look at, for his naked 
back was simply cut to pieces and cevered with huge weals, of 
which everybody, doubtless, thought we were the cause. On in- 
quiring how he came to get such a tremendous thrashing, it turned 
out that these Basutus have a custom of sending young men 
of a certain age out in couples, each armed with a good “ sjam- 
bock” (a whip cut from the hide of the sea-cow), to thrash one 
another till one gives in, and that it was in one of these encounters 
that the intelligent Scowl got so lacerated, but, as he remarked with a 
grin, “‘ MZy back is nothing, the chiefs should see that of the other 
boy.” 

We spent one night at Middleburg, and next morning, bidding 
adieu to our kind English friends, started for Pretoria, taking care 
to end our first day’s journey at a house where an Englishman lived, so 
as to ensure a clean shake-down. Here we discovered that the 
horse I was riding (the sole survivor of the five we had started with) 
had got the sickness, and so we had to leave him and hire another. 
This horse, by the by, recovered, which is the only instance of an 
animal’s conquering the disease which has yet come under my 
observation. We hired this horse from a Boer, who, charged us 
exactly three times the proper price, and then preached us a 
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sermon quite a quarter of an hour long on his hospitality, his 
kindness of heart, and his willingness to help strangers. I must 
tell you that, just as we were going to sleep the night before, 
a stranger had come and asked for a shake-down, which was 
given to him in the same room. We had risen before day-break, 
and my companion was expatiating to me, in clear and forcible 
language, on the hypocrisy and scoundrelism of this Boer, when 
suddenly a sleepy voice out of the darkness murmured thickly, 
“TI say, stranger, guess you shouldn’t lose your temper; guess 
that ’ere Boer is acting after the manner of human natur’.” And 
then the owner of the voice turned over and went to sleep again. 

We had over sixty miles to ride that day, and it must have been 
about eight o’clock at night, on the sixteenth day of our journey, 
when we reached Pretoria and rode straight up to our camp, where 
we were greeted as those who had come out of the jaws of death. I 
am sure that some of our friends must have felt a little disappointed 
at seeing us arrive healthy and fat, without a sign of fever, after all 
their melancholy predictions. It would not have been “ human 
natur’” if they had not. When we got to the camp, I called out to 
Masooku, my boy, to come and take the horses. Next moment 
I heard a rush and a scuttle in the tent like the scrimmage in a 
rabbit-burrow when one puts in the ferrets, and Masooku shouted 
out in Zulu, “He has come back! by Chaka’s head, I swear it! 
It is his voice, his own voice that calls me; my father’s, my chief’s !” 
And then, afterwards, he took me and showed how he had kept 
everything secure in my tent, and said solemnly in his broken’ 
English : “ I very glad you come back, sir; I no like to live without 
you, Inkose.” Poor Masooku! he had been dreadfully disappointed at 
not being allowed to come with me. “ Surely,” he said, “ where my 
chief goes, there I should go too.” There is something very touch- 
ing in the affection these fellows bear one. 

And so ended one of the hardest and most interesting journeys 
imaginable—a journey in which the risk only added to the pleasure. 
Still, I should not care to make it again at the same time of year. 


H. R. H. 
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ALARCON. 


T is sunset in a warm summer evening of August 1621. The 
departing light floods the upturned faces of the spectators, seated 
on the rude benches of the Teatro del Principe, the first theatre of 
Madrid. But the stage is nothing more than a courtyard, corra/, in 
the street called /rinci~e, the pit or fétio is nothing more than 
wooden forms in the open air, the boxes are nothing more than the 
windows of the house to which the courtyard belongs. There is no 
chance of rain on this warm August evening, but a kind of light 
awning is always ready for protection against inclement skies. The 
scenic accessories are of the most primitive character conceivable. In 
this Teatro del Principe it is much the same as it was in Shakespeare’s 
theatre, the Globe. There our forefathers knew the Joca/e of 
Desdemona’s murder, and that of the loves and deaths of Romeo 
and Juliet, by a big board in the background labelled “ Venice,” or 
“Verona.” 

A comedy is being played in the Teatro del Principe, such a piece 
however as we should not call a comedy nowadays. A Spanish 
comedy of the seventeenth century was a narrative of events, mourn- 
ful or ludicrous, occurring to private persons. When a king was 
introduced, the play was called a tragedy. A tragi-comedy was the 
name given to a drama in which the hero or first ga/an died. A 
comedy was then the generic name for any dramatic fable. Tragic 
and comic plays, historical plays, and plays de capa y espada, mythic 
plays, and plays de costumbres, poems in dialogue, and such elaborate 
compositions as Za Moza de Cantaro and La Villana ae Vallecas, 
all, provided they contained three acts, were called comedies. A 
piece containing but one act was an aufo, as the auto sacramental or 
passion play. 

The particular comedy played this August evening, more than 
two centuries anda half ago, has a noble end, a well-disposed 
plot, a mine of eloquence, and excellent seading characters. Its 
subject is that of the wise Preacher who tried all things, and 
found that all things were vanity. Its venue is the court, in which 
school this truth is learnt the soonest ; its time the middle of the 
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15th century, when the prince Don Enrique had power in Spain, 
a very woman in the wonderful inconstancy of his will. Garci-Ruiz 
de Alarcon, a youth unknown, and poor, has come to Madrid to 
find an enemy. He sees him talking to a lady of ideal beauty, her 
name Anarda. ‘They fight, and Garci-Ruiz is about to kill Don 
Juan, when the latter invokes the aid of the Virgin. “I will not be 
discourteous to that lady,” says his adversary. “Rise!” This piece 
of polite piety finds great favour among the mosguetéros, those stern 
censors by whose voice a play lived or died. Anarda causes 
Garci-Ruiz to be detained—a device of nascent love—-and he is 
brought before Don Enrique, son of the king Don Juan II., of Castile. 
He explains to that prince the cause of his quarrel. Don Juan had 
given him the lie—an insult which men consider most shameful, 
because falsehood is most common; Garci-Ruiz had attacked him. 
The duel was interrupted, and they do not see each other again 
till they meet on the banks of the Manzanarés. The prince, pleased 
with this nobility of character of Garci-Ruiz, makes him his friend. 
In the meantime, Mauricio, a despised suitor of Anarda, is patrolling 
about her balcony. He is sent away by Ines, her servant. Garci- 
Ruiz takes his place, enveloped and irrecognisable in his cloak, 
and hears his rival summarily dismissed by Anarda, who mistakes 
Garci-Ruiz for Mauricio. “Shall we kill him?” says the squire of 
Mauricio, who has just appeared on the scene and heard Anarda’s 
last words. “No,” returns his master; “let him live, since he is not 
loved.” So ends the first act. 

The second act introduces the spectator to the Alcazar of Madrid. 
Garci-Ruiz is now high in the prince’s favour. He accompanies him 
on a night expedition to the lady of the royal love. That lady is 
Anarda. While he is watching, he is attacked by Mauricio, whom he 
wounds. The prince has a satisfactory interview with his mistress, 
but reproaches Garci-Ruiz for wounding his rival. “ Unhappy that I 
am,” soliloquizes the prince’s friend, ‘‘a favourite must, like an astro- 
loger, be able to interpret all the aspects of his prince! I risk my 
life to please him, and he is offended. In one day I have loved and 
lost Anarda. So runs the world!” He resolves to quit Madrid, and 
informs Anarda of his resolution. Anarda combats it, tells him she 
hates Mauricio, and asks him to solicit the prince, who is too high 
for any honourable aspiration on her part, to choose a husband for 
her from among his best friends. Garci-Ruiz understands her, is in 
heaven, and the second act closes. 

The third act shows the prince’s displeasure at Anarda’s message. 
He commands the recipient of his short-lived favour to quit Madrid. 
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Before he goes he has an interview with Julia, Anarda’s friend. 
She persuades him that Anarda is really in love with the prince, but 
that there is a woman, if he had only eyes to see, as fair as she, and 
who loves him far better. Garci-Ruiz is at last made to comprehend 
that that woman is Julia. After several devices of hers to lower her 
friend’s character in the eyes of Garci-Ruiz, the prince commands 
her to marry Don Juan, and Anarda to marry Mauricio. On the 
remonstrances of Garci-Ruiz, the prince Enrique offers his friendship 
or the woman he loves to that cavalier. Garci-Ruiz chooses the 
latter, taking Anarda in preference to all chances of worldly aggran- 
disement. By this time the eyes of the spectators are somewhat 
wearied under their lowered sombrero, the only covering between 
them and heaven, for it has been a long comedy. But when the 
father of the bride asks pardon according to Spanish custom for 
its imperfections, then from steps and railings, from windows and 
garrets, from every seat and standing-place, but especially the seats 
of the mosguetéros, those arbiters of the fdtio, bursts forth, amidst 
noisy clapping of hands and stamping of feet, one long, loud, unani- 
mous cry of admiration and applause. Was not the author Alarcon, 
and the play “The Favours of this World”? 

“The Favours of this World” is considered by Spanish critics 
one of the best, if not the best, of our author’s comedies. Therefore 
this short analysis of the plot has been given. But its chief excel- 
lence lies in the diction. It is the words of Alarcon’s plays rather 
than their construction which have made his name famous. Of these 
and their eloquence instances will be produced hereafter. 

Don Juan Ruiz de Alarcon y Mendoza was a man born under 
an unlucky star. What little good fortune should have fallen to his 
share was suffered for him by others vicariously. His best plays were 
attributed to his rivals. In the prologue to the edition of the second 
part of his works published in Barcelona, the author himself com- 
plains, in terms of modest simplicity worthy of all praise, that many 
of his children had been affiliated on other parents. “The reader 
must know,” he says, “ that the eight comedies of my first part, and 
the twelve of this second, are all mine, although some of them have 
served to feather other birds. This is the fault of the printers, who 
assign them to whomsoever they will, not of the authors to whom they 
are so assigned, whose greatest carelessness gives more lustre than 
my greatest care. I speak, therefore, more for their honour than for 
mine, for it is unjust that their reputation should suffer from my errors 
and ignorance.” 

It seems strange that Corneille, one of the corneyas who, as 
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Alarcon said, was feathered with his plumes, should have at first 
attributed Za Sospechosa Verdad to Lope de Vega. A wider reading 
of Spanish comedy would have shown him that its style was far more 
nearly allied to that of Moreto than to that of the “ prince of poets.” 
Moreto attached himself, like our author, in preference to moral 
themes, and in both there is the same severity of treatment. Nothing 
could show better the difference of Lope and Alarcon than their 
respective treatment of scandal in “ The Reward of Good Speaking,” 
and “ Walls hear.” In the first the mofivo is nearly lost in a mass of 
comic incident ; in the second the dominant melody of the theme 
is supported by every variation and foritura of morals introduced. 

The carelessness of his contemporaries and the man’s own 
modesty have left us little biographical knowledge of him whose 
name is now written on the walls of the world with those of Lope, 
Calderon, Rojas, and Moreto. He seems to have been born in 
Tasco, a province of Mexico; but we know not in what year, nor of 
what family, though it was illustrious probably, from the internal 
evidence of his name. He practised the law in Spain in 1611 ; 
about 1628 was a species of Commissioner of the Indian Council, 
and died in 1639. Such are the bare dry bones of his biography, 
with no sinews or flesh to come upon them, nor any skin to cover 
them above, over which, in all probability, no breath from the four 
winds will ever breathe, that they may live. 

Alarcon, like Asop and Socrates, united a rare mind with an 
ungainly exterior. An unfortunate hump on his back, for which 
Nature, following her favourite fashion, had compensated with 
a protuberance in his stomach, gave employment to his rivals’ 
wit. But his writings teem with moral examples as well as intellectual 
entertainment. He has mixed the useful with the pleasant, and 
would, were he more known, gain golden opinions from all sorts of 
people, and from all ages, by delighting his reader if wit can delight 
him, and at the same time improving him if he is to be improved. 
In the “Suspicious Truth,” a young man endowed by nature and art 
with many engaging advantages of mind and body, negatives them 
nearly all with a monstrous habit of lying by wholesale till he makes 
even “ Truth suspicious ” in his lips, without any other profit or motive 
than the simple gratification of his pet passion. If, in the net which, 
through his folly, is gradually woven round him in the development 
of the plot, one part becomes unravelled, he quickly knits it up again 
by his favourite craft ; if one knot is undone by the devices of his 
friends, he is sure to reconstruct twenty in its place, and at last he is 
so hopelessly entangled as to lose for ever the lady whose love 
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throughout the comedy he has constantly desired, and would have 
gained but for his greater love of leasing. 

In the composition entitled “‘ Walls hear,” in which the tender 
Don Juan de Mendoza, bearing as he does two of his names, may 
perhaps be taken for Alarcon himself, the moral failing stigmatised is 
that of evil-speaking ; and it is to be noticed that, as in the comedy 
just quoted, so in this, the habit is not arising out of a malicious but 
solely a careless character—in both cases that lust of speaking is the 
object of censure, which, sooner than not indulge itself, would malign 
the ‘innocent without profit, as it would desecrate truth without 
reward. The hero of this play loses his love by evil-speaking and 
slandering, as the hero of the last lost his by lying. 

It seems scarcely credible that his “Suspicious Truth” should 
have been retranslated from “Le Menteur” and played to an ap- 
plauding audience in Spain who had not the slightest conception that 
the author was their countryman. That want of reputation which is 
the result of true merit was certainly the lot of Alarcon in a measure 
brimming over. - Neither Schlegel, Bouterwek, nor Sismondi, in their 
light fantasias on the somewhat deep and wide theme of Spanish 
literature, have ever mentioned his name—the name of perhaps 
the greatest poet and dramatist, not excepting Calderon, of that 
Spanish literature of which these gentlemen professed to treat. There 
is a story in Asop of a boy who, with his hand distended with 
raisins in a narrow-mouthed jar, suffered the pangs of unsatisfied 
gluttony sooner than allow a few raisins to fall from between his 
fingers. It is as well, perhaps, to treat a little subject correctly as 
a large one incorrectly. To form an idea of an author of comedies, 
it is not sufficient to have read two or perhaps three, and then 
without more to construct a system. It is true you gain a repu- 
tation for vast reading, but what kind of reading was it which 
induced Schlegel to call the “ Misanthrope” a dissertation in dialogue 
leading to no result, with a dragging plot, and the “Tartufe” no 
comedy with the exception of a scene here and there? 

“ Unlike Calderon and Lope, Alarcon seldom copies himself ; 
unlike Moreto, who imitated Molina, he never copies another.” Such 
is the opinion of a Spanish critic of high authority. More than half 
his comedies are de costumbres or de caracttre. They contain a code 
of practical philosophy, in which the Mexican dramatist teaches us 
what to do and what to leave undone—our duties to ourselves and 
to our neighbours. To prevent our surprise at successful villainy, he 
wrote “ All is Luck.” In “ Industry and Fortune” he shows how the 
former may conquer or neutralise the latter. He warns us, as we 
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have already seen, that prosperity lasts but for a time, and that sorrow 
and happiness grow up side by side on the field of this earth, in “The 
World’s Favours.” Still, to prevent our desponding, we may read 
** Never an III without a Good.” Models of many virtues rise before 
us in the protagonists of “ How to gain Friends,” and “ The Lord of 
the Stars,” and in those two noble rivals in “ Look before you Marry.” 
“ Crime seeks Punishment” and “ He who goes Ill Ends in Ill” 
tell their own stories of the consequences of vice and guilt. There 
are a few comedies “of cloak and sword,” in which intrigue has 
marked Alarcon for her own. In these we have the usual night 
scenes and balcony-watched duels, sprinkled with the language of 
Gongora. Gongorism is, however, so rare that its presence in the 
first part of “ The Weaver of Segovia” is an additional evidence that 
that comedy was never written by Alarcon. A couple of horses are 
here described thus :— 

He rode into the arena mounted on an Andalusian thunderbolt, a monster of 
fire, at one time a lance, at another a cloud: the blinded spectators considered 
him a hippogriff ! The sun hastened to his setting. He enjoyed the privileges 
of a bird in the air. His tail was a serpent, his mane silver filigree, his breast 
a mountain; in all respects he was like a pearl. The wind desired to be no more 
the wind, but such a charger. Next the Moor came, dancing to the sound of a 
military clangour, on the legs of a Greek palfrey—one alabaster—like a swan 
swimming over the ground. The mare was a jasmin. 

This is extremely like nonsense, but it is by no means an exagger- 
ated representation of the Gongorism of that period. Compare with 
it a little song of a discarded lover in a piece which beyond all doubt 
is Alarcon’s very own, “‘ The Proof of Promises” :— 

My pretty mistress, for whom I weep without avail, since the more I worship 
the more I despair of conquering that demureness which is your beauty’s rival ! 
In you I see Nature’s custom changed. That which pleases all else displeases 
you, prayer makes you less pitiful, weeping makes you more hard, love turns you 
into stone ! 

Divine beauty made you ; I know it but too well, for I worship you as divine ; 
but why should such perfection break down Nature’s statutes ? 

If I have been the slave of your loveliness—if I honour you, myself dishonoured, 
and love you, myself unloved—what law allows you to hate me also? 

Had not “The Suspicious Truth” been written, Molitre might 
* never have been known. Such, at least, is the opinion of a critic of 
some weight, of Voltaire. In the midst of a time which delighted 
in adventure, romance, and ¢ur/upinades, Corneille dared to bring 
morality on the stage. It is possible he had never done this had he 
not read “ La Sospechosa Verdad,” of which we know his “ Menteur” 
is little more. or less than a translation. Had Molitre not seen 
this piece, he would perhaps never have been struck with the great 
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superiority of this genre of drama over others, and so, by devoting 
himself to it solely, earned for himself an immortality. 

It is curious, as has been before mentioned, that Corneille thought 
himself indebted to Lope for his original, though written only about 
twenty years before, while Voltaire says it is uncertain whether Lope 
or Rojas was its author. Poor Alarcon! As Corneille had gone 
to Seneca for all that was excellent in his “ Medea,” to Guillen de 
Castro for all that was grand in his “Cid,” so he came to an 
unknown fountain for all that was entertaining in his “ Menteur,” 
following Horace’s precept, who gives permission to poets and painters 
of daring all things. ‘‘ Whether it be a robbery or a loan I care not,” 
says the great Peter. ‘They are our enemies; it is permitted to 
spoil them, and I shall do it again.” He kept his word in “ La Suite 
du Menteur,” from the “Amar sin saber 4 quien” of Lope, which, 
from the fickleness of public favour, though with an intrigue more 
interesting than that of “ Le Menteur,” met with but little success. 
It has been said that “ Le Menteur” is little else than a translation. 
The chief differences between it and Alarcon’s comedy are differences 
of adaptation. For example, Don Garcia locates his lies in Peru 
and the Indies; Dorante, his French antitype, has made himself 
feared like a thunderbolt in the wars in Germany, and so on. The 
differences are precisely those between the stage “ adaptations” of 
the present day and their French originals. 

We turn with sorrow to a fungous growth of literature, a huge 
mass of envenomed ribaldry, which grew and flourished on the 
bodily deformities, to which we have before alluded, of Alarcon. 

Far from keeping silence on this subject, grateful to God who had 
made them otherwise, the writers of his day, alas! even the best of 
them, pursued the luckless poet with the most virulent and caustic 
diatribes. ‘“ Deformity,” says Bacon, “ is on the matter an advantage 
to rising.” It may have been so with Alarcon, for his friends 
never allowed him for a moment to forget his humps. Don Juan 
Fernandez, otherwise unknown, has left it on record in verse that the 
enormous swellings on either side of this unfortunate man rendered 
it impossible to say whether he was approaching or retrograding. 
The play of words 

De donde te corco-vienes 
O a donde te corco-vas. 
cannot be well reproduced in English. 

In the National Library at Madrid are some twenty seguidil/as in 
MS., in which Alarcon is made to promise to Lope de Vega, “the 
master of poets,” not to make any more verses, under pain of a 
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whipping.. He. is then compelled to compose some farewell. lines 
against himself. . In them he says : “I will not yield! to any hump- 
back living, for I have a hump on my shoulder and another on my 
breast.. Jesus / what is it with me?” This is the refrain of his song. 
“* They appear like the panniers of a false pilgrim. A ftiend met me 
and said: ‘I can’t see whether you come backwards or ‘forwards.’ 
Ladies divert themselves with me as with a doubloon stamped ‘on 
both sides. Between hill and hill peeps out my face over the horizon 
of my humps. /esus/ what is it with me? I seem to myself a 
tortoise, the mould of a bullet-maker, and show a basin on each 
side of me in which to shave myself. I am the active and passive 
voice in one ; I teach grammar with my two humps. I bear about 
my life in a little loaf, as a girl her breakfast between her frock and 
her apron. Jesus / what is it with me? 1am like two bowls of clay 
out of which I drink. My person is a Janus, buttocks before and a 
rupture behind ; that which should be behind before, and my stomach 
at the back of my neck. I am a good swimmer, as I always have a 
couple of gourds with me. When I leave my house I fear some one 
will call for music. Jesus / what is it with me? These two cymbals of 
mine please the people. One put cupping-glasses on my shoulders 
and breast, and removing them the little humps rose. My face is an 
owl’s face, my body that of a frog. /esus / what is it with me, that 
all men hold me as their sport? They say I am an ostrich, because 
I can digest the iron of their hisses for my verses. Come, Lope de 
Vega, and grant me a talent like yours.” 

In a Zetrilla attributed to Quevedo, but as likely to have been 
written by Gongora, Alarcon is called a last for fools, a sheaf of 
parentheses, a collection of knots, a saddle turned up before and 
behind. He has a face reminding one of a dirge, and yet presumes 
to sing hallelujahs (verses for the royal festival, which Alarcon had 
been appointed to write, Ainc tlle lacryme/) He is a knave with a 
chignon (mofo) of bunches, and has his breast raised like false 
witness ; a bugbear for the devil himself; a doll made up of rags ; 
a dwarf camel on tiptoe ; a head of garlic with the restlessness of a 
squirrel ; whose length is that of a spur-rowel ; who, with the help of 
high-heeled shoes, may measure himself with a weevil; who, half 
hidden in a little hat, presumes to compare himself with another 
species of vermin. His father was never a ploughman who drove 
straight furrows, but a Picador, delighting in curvets ; his soul inhabits 
an alcove apart from the outer world. He is a paragraph, a comma, 
a tilde (~) ; he is the child of a bearded chilblain, a Don Crab, an 
Ash Wednesday (Miercoles Corvillo, on which day men bow them- 
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selves) ; he is a lettered cubit ; a graduate in the sixth part of a yard, 
he keeps the town covered with red chalk like a sheep. He is the 
figure of 5 but the value of zero; the shape of a knuckle bone; a 
bag of bones, and the bell of a hermitage. But the fear of “Ohe, jam 
satis !” prevents a continuation of this catalogue of invectives. 

Alarcon could and would certainly have replied with seven times 
heated diatribes to drocards such as those which were hurled against 
him on all sides, had not usage permitted and somewhat blunted the 
edge of these weapons of the genre poissard. Décimas and epigrams 
flavoured with all the delicacy of Aristophanes, vejamenes, or goads, 
as the Spaniands call them, were cast against him by such men as 
Gongora, Montalban, Guevara, Centeno, and a host of others, many 
of them his friends, if two of a trade can ever agree. It is strange 
what a wreath of imagery his distorted figure called up—and those 
certain verses of his which were written for the royal festival: a cause of 
invectives which is more easily understood. These are said on all 
hands, though apparently without a grain of truth, of so little value is 
public consent, to have been plagiarisms. Alarcon had jewels enough 
of his own without borrowing from his neighbours. He was in this 
respect much sinned against, as we have already seen, but without 
sin. However, for these he is called a tailor rather than a poet ; he 
he is a maker of patchwork, and it is cruel to abuse him for verses 
which are the work of so many. He is a crow covered with pea- 
cock’s feathers. His verses are of various plumage, but all marked 
“ humpbacked,” and so on. 

Hard words, however, seem to have met with considerable discount 
in his time, and nobody even now takes them at their full value. 
Alarcon himself indulges in a somewhat free preface to his works, 
addressed to what he is pleased to call “The Rabble.” “It isto 
you I address myself, oh savage beast! for the nobility know how to 
behave themselves better than I can tell them.” The preface is 
preceded by a letter to the most excellent Sefor Don Ramiro 
Felipe de Guzman, duke, marquis, count, chancellor, treasurer, 
captain, &c. &c., (the superscription alone occupying a dozen lines), 
his patron. It is painful to think of the humiliation the mind of 
Alarcon must have undergone in composing this letter of adulation 
for his daily bread, but it is one which most wise men seem to have 
been saddled with, and which induced even the pure-souled Addison 
to say in one of his prefaces, that the portrait of the griping and 
illiterate Duke of Marlborough would be of more value to mankind 
than all the moral treatises clustered together under the title of “The 
Spectator.” “It is to you I speak,” continues Alarcon, “O savage 
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beast ! Here are my comedies; treat them according to your wont, 
not as is just, but as your whims move you. They regard you with 
contempt and without fear as having already passed the peril of your 
hisses, and can now be in danger only from infection in your dens. 
If they displease you, I shall delight myself with the conviction that 
they are good; if they please you, I shall console myself with the idea 
that being bad they have at least cost you money.” He would be a 
hardy writer who should address the public of to-day in such words 
as these. They are not, however, without a parallel. About the same 
time Desmarets wrote at the head of his comedy, “Les Vision- 
naires,” the following quatrain :— 
Ce n’est pour toi que j’écris, 
Indocte et stupide vulgaire; 
J’écris pour les nobles esprits, — 
Je serais marri de te plaire. 
This is short, sweet, and to the point. But it is a question, or 
perhaps beyond a question, whether the comedy was, if played after 
it, a success. 

If the works of an author are any criterion of his disposition, 
which, however, it is pretty certain they are not, Alarcon must have had 
a heart exceedingly well-tempered. The deformed man was not, in 
Bacon’s language, “even with nature.” The champion of sincerity in 
“La Verdad Sospechosa,” and of honest speaking in “ Las Paredes 
oyen,” he at one time insists on the sacred nature of a promise, as in 
“‘ Ganar Amigos,” at another he shows the noblest example of a friend, 
as in the “ Ex4men de Maridos,” and at all he exhibits sentiments of 
delicacy, generosity, and honour. His thoughts are great, his plans 
well concocted, his versification smooth, facile, sonorous, without affec- 
tation, a rare quality in his days, and lustrous in the white robes of 
simplicity and nature, Assertion is little without proof. The beauty 
and excellence of the words he chooses, and their harmony, can 
only be appreciated by one acquainted with his native tongue, but 
evidences abound in all his plays of the other items of our panegyric. 

In “Ganar Amigos,” Don Fernando has killed the brother of Don 
Fadrique—justice is on his track, he asks assistance from the latter, 
who offers it him without knowing to whom he offers it. Don Fadrique 
afterwards finds out he has promised shelter to his brother’s murderer, 
but he keeps his word; and when Fernando, surprised at this magnani- 
mity, says, “ The earth on which you stand shall serve my mouth as 
an altar,” he answers, “Sir, arise! No thanks for what I do for 
myself, more than for you. Have I not given you my word? I 
obliged you when I gave it, but in keeping it J oblige you not, but 
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pay my own obligation, and none obliges by simple payment. There- 
fore, I said to you, ‘ Do not excuse yourself,’ for without any excuse 
of your injury, above all mitigation of your offence, it is incumbent 
on me to keep my word.” Afterwards, Fadrique fights with Fernando, 
and conquers him, and when Fernando prefers death to disclosing his 
lady’s secret, Fadrique exclaims : 


Rise, then, rare example of bravery and honour! unsullied mirror of true 
nobility! Live! Heaven forbid a blind vengeance of mine should quench the 
light which your valour spreads around you. I am satisfied ; for though you 
know you killed my brother, you know also I conquered and could have killed 
you ; but that in forgiving you I have conquered myself. None know that you 
killed my brother, therefore I am not bound in honour—— (This Spanish honour, 
this shadow of a shade, invariably comes in to spoil the best pieces of the Spanish 
dramatists. It is a question whether Alarcon had not too great a mind to bow 
down to it, and only put it in to propitiate the vulgar)—in honour to kill you. If, 
however, the matter ever become known, then my honour must be satisfied with 
your death. So long as it is not, you are not only pardoned, but I shall be 
obliged to you if you will consider me as your friend. 

Fernando. 1 offer you my hand in sign of an eternal amity. 

Fadrique. Go! Since he whom I loved more than myself is no more, I thank 
my lot which, in depriving me of a brother, has presented me with such a friend. 


In the “ Verdad Sospechosa,” Don Beltran, the father of the hero, 
Don Garcia, administers to him a rebuke on his favourite vice— 


Beltran. Are you a gentleman ? 

Garcia. I take myself to be your son. 

Seltran, And is that enough, think you ? 

Garcia. Yes. 

Beltran. A mistake. To bea gentleman is to act as one. What makes houses 
noble? The noble deeds of their founders. 

Garcia. Actions give nobility, but birth also gives it without them. 

Beltran. As one who is born without honour may gain it, may not one born 
with honour lose it ? 

Garcia. Truly. 

Beltran. Then if you act dishonourably you are no longer a gentleman, 
though my son. Old blood is nought against evil habits. Is your sword long 
enough to punish all the people of Salamanca, who call you with one accord a 
liar? How can you be a slave to a vice so destitute both of pleasure and of 
profit? Covetousness exults in the power of money ; gluttony in the food’s sweet 
savour ; gaming in the hope of gain ; the robber in his booty; the murderer in 
his revenge. Every vice has some pleasant fruit but lying, which meets only with 
infamy and contempt. 


Combined with these moral heights of our dramatist, there is a 
low ground of witty repartee and comic situation, if not as keen as 
that of Tirso, at least more delicate. Don Garcia describes to his 
servant Tristan a bloody fight, the chief particulars of which existed, 
like those of an encounter with men in buckram suits referred to by 
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Falstaff, in imagination only. After his adversary has been wounded 
in every way, his life being miraculously preserved by an Agnus Det 
which he wore above his heart, the unfortunate one is taken home on 
a litter. This accounts for Tristan not having seen him for the last 
two days. 


Tristan, What an extraordinary adventure! And the man is at death’s door, 
then ? 

Garcia. Obviously, seeing he larded the earth with his brains. 

Tristan, Poor fellow! But stay—surely that is he coming now. 

[Garcia remains astounded and speechless. ] 

Tristan. And you would tell me these little tittle-tattles ? Me! the secretary 
of your soul, 


In the “ Exdmen de Maridos” Dojia Ines inquires of her steward 
Beltran the characters of her suitors. 


Beltran. Here is a letter, my lady, from Don Juan de Vivero. 

Jnes. A short one, by my faith. ‘‘ If sorrows move you, I die.” The ‘‘ die” 
is a little common, but it has the salt of conciseness. Now, your news about 
him. 

Beltran. A gentleman of family and fortune. At one time inclined to ‘gamble 
to such an extent as to pawn his paternal hereditaments to keep him in ready 
money. Reformed. 

Jnes. He who has gambled will gamble. You may lower the desire, but you 
can’t extinguish it. The next. , 

Beltran. Don Guzman, a young —— 

Ines. Stay, let us read his letter. ‘‘So long as the largest planet in swift 
whirl shines upon this globe, and so long as his pyramidal rays illumine my glassy 
eyes——” The man must be mad, ora poet. Strike him out, and put “ past 
cure” opposite his name. Now the next. 

Beltran. Don Gomez, a counsellor with the cross of Calatrava. Mature in 
reason and in years. 

Jnes. 1 like the matured reason, but the matured years in a husband don’t 
please me quite so well. 

Beltran. Don Hurtado de Mendoza. Clever—— 

Ines. And conceited. 

Beltran. Poor, but has expectations. 

Jnes. Hopes of the death of another. That's a matter out of his power of 
calculation. He may die before him whose death he desires. 

Beltran. Seeks a place. 

Jnes. Bah! Shall my husband go about a beggar ? 

Beltran. Has but one defect. 

Ines. What ? 

Beltran. A bad temper. 

Ines. That spoils all. 

Beltran. But this is soon over, Like steel, a spark and all is cold again. 

Jnes. Ah! but suppose he were to throw me out of window in the first heat ; 
of what use would the calmness of repentance be then ? 

Beltran. Shall I draw a line through him ? 

Ines. Yes. 1 want a husband I may always love, not one I must always fear. 
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Beltran. Don Guillen, a man of good shape and courage. Has a law- 
suit. 

Ines.. A law-suit. Poor wretch! 

Seltran. But says he has right on his side. 

Ines. Of course ; they all do. 

Beltran, Isa fair poet. 

Jnes. Good, if he hasn’t to make his living by it. 

Bedtran. Sings well. 

Jnes. Good in a bachelor, if he does it without too much asking, and will 
leave off when you want him. 

Beltran. What shall we say of him ? 

Jnes, Wait, and see if he gains his law-suit. 

Beltran. Don Juan, an Andalusian. Rich, of no business, but fond of 
women. 

Jnes. A failing which time and experience will cure. He must marry and 
become tame under the yoke. 

Beltran. He is already a widower. 

Znes. Out with him immediately. He who marries twice has learnt how to 
become a widower, or is a fool. 

Beltran, Count Carlos, a man of honour, noble, rich, gallant, good-tempered, 
and adorned with every grace. 

Jnes, He has but one fault. 

Beltran, And that is? 

Znes. I don’t like him. 

Beltran, Only the Marquis Don Fadrique remains. You asked me to inquire 
about the defects that you were told of. They are all true. 

Ines. All true? 

Beltran, Every one. 

Jnes, Then blot him out. But, no! what use blotting him out of the book, 
when I cannot blot him out of my heart! 


Alarcon has a defect common to his compatriots. He shows, 
with other Spanish poets, that want of melancholy abstraction which 
created a Hamlet and a Faust. These children of north winds and 
mist and pine trees seem impossible conceptions under the clear 
warm sunny skies of Castille and Andalusia. Love and honour are 
the two chords of his lyre, continually moved by the breath of passion, 
answering each other in notes of exuberant and excessive sound. 
No lover’s heart is there, but an A2tna ora fiery furnace. The object 
of his adoration is no mere mortal woman, “ not too good for human 
nature’s daily food,” but she is a seraph, a goddess; her favours are a 
heaven, her hate a purgatory, her indifference a hell. Nay, even in 
the ordinary forms of Spanish talk, is not the lady of whom you pur-, 
chase a yard of glazed calico her grace? and do you not kiss her 
feet on leaving her august presence? This exaggeration, which is a 
cosa de Espana and of its essence, Alarcon, however, falls into less by 
far than other writers. There is not that amount of bloodshed which 
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went far towards the favour in which Calderon was held; for the 
Spanish people love a play like “‘Titus Andronicus,” or a five-act 
tragedy at the Victoria, full of knives, guns, daggers, and all instru- 
ments of death. A proverb says they want everybody to die—Aasta 
los apuntadores—even to the prompter. Still Alarcon could subdue 
his hand to the blood which is the life, or the death, when it was 
necessary to work in that colour; witness the weaver, Pedro Alonso, 
who is suspiciously like the Karl Mohr of Schiller’s “ Robbers”; 
witness the “ Antichrist,” a play in which there is a long theological 
discussion between the protagonist and Elias, and which is more 
of an auto sacramental than a comedia. Its conclusion is curious. 
The Antichrist becomes enamoured of a young girl, Sofia. In the 
last scene a beautiful being is brought to him, richly adorned, her 
walk intoxicating, her eyes fire. But she is not Sofia, though with 
Sofia’s outward and visible grace. She is a demon! The Anti- 
christ causes her to sit by his side. The other odalisques are mad 
with jealousy. Then comes the prophet Elias, and explains to 
the Antichrist that he is embracing an empty shadow. “ You lie, 
false prophet,” and he orders him to be led to instant execution. 
But a deus ex machiné arrives in the person of an angel with a 
flaming sword, who brings the real Sofia and a host of Christians to 
the rescue. The Antichrist falls, Sofia places her foot on the nape of 
his neck, and announces the end of persecution and the eternal 
kingdom of Christianity. 

The great fault in Alarcon’s pieces, from a mechanical point of 
view, is the little variety of scenery. He seems like a careful 
manager, anxious to utilise old properties and save the expense of 
new, but it was the fault of his epoch. In our days it is just the 
contrary; any amount of change of scene, mechanical contrivances, 
flies, flats, and floats, which would do honour to the Wizard of the 
North,—but as to moral end, philosophical analysis, thoughtful sub- 
stance, and poetical expression—too often realms of unoccupied 
space. Alarcon’s verses are written chiefly in the metre of Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam.” Nearly all Spanish plays are, it is well known, com- 
posed in a poetical form. All his women are praiseworthy—they 
present, like Shakespeare’s, types. They are more varied at least, if 
not more tender, than those of Lope. The sprightly Leonora of 
“ Change for the Better ” is far different from the devoted Theodora of 
the “ Weaver;” the amiable Flor of “ How to Gain Friends,” and the 
coquette Ines in the “ Trial of Husbands,” are unlike as the sunshine 
and the polar star. What a famous apology for women is placed in 
the mouth of one of his servants—not mere echoes oftheir masters, 
as in many Spanish pieces—in “ All is Luck !” 
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What is it we most condemn in women? Inconstancy!—-Why we ourselves 
teach it to them. Love of money!—Let him who is without this fault cast the first 
stone. Being easily won !—But how if men became tired of wooing in a week? 
Hard to be won !—Are they not taught by us to be cautious? We hate them for 
being difficult, we despise them if they are easy. But if men are women’s masters, and 
if without women all pleasures lose their savour, an evil festival be theirs who abuse 
or injure so fair an animal, and his also whoever says not Amen! to this my prayer. 

In the “ Chastisement of Friendship” there is a charming character 
labelled Aurora. She, and her lover Philip, in a dialogue of witching 
beauty, discover to each other their mutual love. This selection, 
leaving, it is to be hoped, a last sweet taste in the mouth of the 
reader, must conclude a notice, already perhaps too long, of a dramatic 
poet, who has enriched the world with at least twenty pieces of almost 
equal interest and excellence. 

Dionysius (a short preface is necessary to the full understanding 
of our selection), tyrant of Syracuse, is in love with his niece Aurora, 
and persuades Philip, one of his courtiers, to obtain a secret in- 
terview with her and plead his passion. Aurora rebukes Philip 
ostensibly on the ground of honour and propriety, really through 
a rising love for himself, of which she is however hardly con- 
scious. Philip comes a second time ; he has sworn to gain what she 
refused to his master ; his love at the most, he says, can but cost him 
his life. In the mean time Aurora has evolved out of a species of 
self-communion the knowledge of her own passion for Philip, and it 
is her object through the following dialogue to make him declare 
himself. “ His pleading of another’s love,” she soliloquises, “ inter- 
preted his own” :— 

Philip. 1am come a second time, fair Aurora, as an unfortunate messenger. 
The King is all powerful. Forgive me if I offend you in saying so. For he who 
errs from obedience is not without excuse for his error. 

Aurora. Philip ! I know not what to answer. 

Philip. It is a sufficient answer to see you are no longer angry. 

Aurora. It is no crime to love ; it is a natural flattery which pleases all. If 
I cannot return his love, I may at least be grateful. So be not surprised if, though 
angry the first time, I have on reflection learnt it is no crime to love, since love is 
a natural flattery which pleases all. 

The words repeated by Aurora are those used by Philip in an 
earlier part of the play. 

Philip (aside). Alas! I am undone. 

Aurora. But why do I take this trouble to excuse myself for doinz that which 
you come here expressly to make me do? Tell his Majesty-—— 

Philip (asidd. Ab! 

Aurora. That I am highly honoured by—— 

Philip. What do you say? 

Aurora. You are moved, it seems. 
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Philip. (Aside: 1 can’t conceal my jealousy.) Notatall, my lady. (Aside: It 
is my death.) I was so pleased with the good news I am to bear to his Majesty. 

Aurora. (Aside: So you change colour with pleasure. Nota bit of it! Ill 
make you confess it on the rack, if you won’t by other means.) Tell him, then, 
since you are so deeply interested in his welfare, that I will hear him this very 
night plead his own cause. 

Philip. (Aside: 1 cannot dissemble. I must leave her without speaking, or I 
fear my words will quit my lips and flow out as tears from my eyes. ) [ Going. 
Aurora. Do you leave me thus? Stay,I didn’t mean what I said just now. 

Philip. You didn’t mean— 

Aurora. Say nothing to the king. I was only pretending— 

Philip. Pretending ! 

Aurora. You don’t seem to be so interested in his Majesty as you were just 
now. Why, you should weep. 

Philip. You are not displeased to see me happy ? 

Aurora. A woman is never displeased when she has attained her object. 

Philip. What was your object, then? 

Aurora. Simply the knowledge of a secret which you thought to hide from me. 

Philip. What secret ? 

Aurora. One your eyes have told me in spite of your mouth. 

Philip. What have you seen in my eyes which was not on my lips ? 

Aurora. Sorrow for the king’s success. 

Philip. But if my eyes have more credit with you than my lips, why did you 
answer falsely the lies of my mouth, instead of listening to the language of my 
eyes? 

Aurora. 1 have read your eyes correctly, then ? 

Philip. Would you like me to say “* Yes?” 

Aurora. Can you answer ** No?” 

Philip. 1 will say what you please. 

Aurora, Will you let me be the first to declare myself? 

Philip. You are trying me. How can I hope to deceive you? 

Aurora. You have little confidence in your courage. 

Philip. But who is worthy of you? 

Aurora. He whom I ask, if he will insist on my being the first to ask if I am 
worthy of him. 

Philip. So we may speak plainly then. Oh! dear Aurora, I adore you. 

Aurora. Thank heaven! we’ve got there at last. 

Philip (on his knees). From the very first moment I saw you, &c. &c. 


But the play does not end well. Philip, afraid of the king, who 
threatens to employ force in his amour, discloses everything to 
Aurora’s father. By a series of circumstances the king is deposed 
and Aurora’s father reigns in his stead. Philip comes for his reward 
—the hand of his daughter. “No,” says the new monarch, “you 
deceived your master. You revealed what you swore to keep secret. 
You are an unfaithful vassal. Off into exile! I am the king!” 

It is the half absurd, half melancholy dénodment of this piece 
which justifies its title of “The Chastisement of Friendship.” 


JAMES MEw, 





ON GIANTS, 


NE of the most interesting studies for the physiologist is 
that of endeavouring to determine the laws in virtue 
of which the so-called “freaks of Nature” are produced. The 
popular opinion regarding the production of curiosities and abnor- 
malities in living beings unhesitatingly points to a belief that Dame 
Nature, in some fit of capriciousness, occasionally gives the rein to 
her fancy, with the result of producing some creature which differs 
widely from its nearest kin, and which becomes a true Zusus nature, 
presenting a subject for the wonder and awe of the ignorant, and for 
the somewhat more reverent investigation of the man of science. A 
little consideration, however, shows us that from a better acquaintance 
with the conditions of life, we may very reasonably refuse to believe 
in any such ideas of the “sports” of Nature. So far from abnor- 
malities in animals and plants being produced as the result of un- 
determined “ freaks ” on the part of Nature, these unwonted conditions 
can be shown to result from the operation of laws as binding and as 
inexorable in their sway as those which rule the physical universe at 
large. We may not, it is true, be always equal to the elucidation of 
every problem which may be presented to us in the way of explaining 
the unusual working of the laws of life and growth; but the imperfection 
of our knowledge affords no argument against a firm belief in the idea 
that the reign of law is both universal and well-directed. Pope’s 
dictum, that 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see, 


expresses after all the true sentiment of the scientific observer when 
engaged in considering some curiosity which, to the ordinary 
mind, simply suggests an incongruity of the most typical kind. By 
the man of science, the case is regarded as one wherein some law of 
normal development has been infringed, and in which the operation 
of some other and secondary law has prevailed to bring about the 
development of the so-called “ freak of Nature.” The belief in fabu- 
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lous creatures may be traced to the implicit reliance placed of old in 
the capriciousness of Nature. If Nature made double-headed monsters, 
and joined normally separate individuals in closest union, why could 
she not produce creatures half men and half fish, and even more 
startling forms? And, as every student of mythology may imagine, 
the belief in the development of centaurs and like beings formed a 
natural sequence of a blind reliance on the power of Nature to produce 
creatures of any form, and of the most wondrous kind. ‘That this 
belief in the capricious spirit of Nature persisted in comparatively 
recent times may be proved by anyone who will take the trouble to 
investigate the opinions that were held in the 16th and 17th centuries 
regarding the production of “fossils.” The discovery of petrified 
animals and plants in the rock-systems of the earth was regarded 
by the primitive geologists as affording the clearest evidence of 
the miraculous in the history of creation. The medizval philosophers 
taught that fossils were mere “ freaks of Nature,” and the products of 
what they termed an unknown formative instinct or power—the “ nisus 
formativus” and “vis plastica” of the old writers ; whilst there were 
not wanting certain sage speculators who gravely declared their belief 
that the influence of the heavenly bodies had much to do with the pro- 
duction of these fossilised remains. We now explain the history of fossil 
organisms, as every one knows, in a much more natural and simpler 
fashion ; and, regarding the production of true abnormalities in living 
plants and animals, it may be noted that science is fast revolutionising 
the old ideas of their origin, by substituting for a belief in the vague and 
mysterious, the knowledge of the operation or violation of natural laws. 

From the earliest times, man has taken a deep interest in the 
marvellous, and especially in that aspect which relates to the pro- 
duction of abnormal beings of his own kind. References in ancient 
literature to the existence of giants and dwarfs are by no means rare, 
and even in the records of the sacred historians we find mention made 
of beings of abnormal stature, since we are informed that “ there 
were giants in the earth” in patriarchal times. Henrion, a Member 
of the French Academy of Sciences, published in 1718 a work in 
which he argued for the great decrease in stature and physical con- 
formation generally which had taken place in the human race between 
the Creation and the advent of the Christian era. In this curious 
treatise, the learned but somewhat credulous author informs us that 
Adam was 123 feet 9 inches in height, whilst Eve’s stature is asserted 
to have been 118 feet 9 inches and g lines. The exactitude of the 
Academician’s calculations forms a noticeable point in the recital ; 
whilst no less remarkable is his assertion of the inexplicable degeneracy 
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which the race seems to have undergone within a comparatively short 
period. Noah, we are told, attained a height of only 27 feet ; 
Abraham was barely 20 feet in stature ; whilst Moses is alleged to 
have measured only 13 feet in height. Henrion takes care to add 
that in his opinion the advent of the Christian era prevented the 
continuous decrease which had hitherto prevailed, and records his 
thankfulness that humanity was not permitted to become represented 
by infinitesimal or microscopic specks. The ancient and medieval 
accounts of human giants are intermingled with much that is problem- 
atic, and in some cases absolutely fabulous. We are assured, 
however, that the height of Funnam, a Scotch giant who lived in the 
time of Pope Eugene II.—this pontiff’s death having occurred in the 
year 827—was 11 feet ; whilst in 1509 there were discovered at Rouen 
the remains of the Chevalier Ringon, whose skull was alleged to have 
been capable of holding a bushel of wheat, whilst the length of his 
shin-bone is stated at 4 feet. In 1705, the skeleton of a hero named 
Bucart was disinterred at Valence, the remains measuring some 22 
feet in length. These cases of huge development may very appro- 
priately be capped by the Sicilian story of a human skeleton which 
was gravely maintained to measure 300 feet in length; whilst, with the 
apparent object of giving additional veracity to the recital, this 
giant’s walking-stick was alleged to have also been found, the length 
of this appendage being given at 30 feet. 

We must naturally allow much for the credulity of the age in which 
these and similar instances of human giants were not only related, but 
also believed in. But again we find that ignorance of natural objects, 
and the then infantile stage of natural science, may together be 
credited with inducing an implicit faith in such legends. Sir Hans 
Sloane, of British Museum celebrity, was one of the first to express 
his opinion that the remains described as those of human beings of 
immense stature, were not those of men, but of some huge extinct 
animals ; Sir Hans’ ideas being met, in the spirit of the age, with a 
fierce opposition of a pseudo-religious kind. He was charged, 
through the expression of his opinions, with impugning the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures, and with heresies of like kind. But those 
who thus had their beliefs “ nail’d wi’ Scriptur’” were rather discon- 
certed a little later by the announcement that Cuvier, through the 
exercise of his talents in the investigation of fossil remains, had de- 
clared the remains of the supposed human giants to be those of extinct 
animals, which were no doubt also giants in their way, especially 
when compared with then existing representatives. Thus fossil sloths 
and elephants of large size had been doing duty for giants of the 
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human race, and the teeth of human giants, which used to be so con- 
spicuously displayed in museums, were relegated to their proper 
sphere under the description of the armature of elephant’s jaws. 

The consideration of some of the best-authenticated cases of 
mankind having attained in modern times a very large stature may be 
fitly prefaced by a brief account of several groups of lower animals 
in which individuals are known to occasionally exhibit gigantic pro- 
portions, since such a study of comparative development will assist us 
in obtaining some clear ideas regarding the prevalence of giants in 
lower life. In some of the lowest groups of the animal series, giant 
species, or members of species which are ordinarily of small size, 
may sometimes be developed. Most readers know something of the 
zoophytes—those curious plant-like animals, which are so frequently 
cast up on our shores, and which may be obtained in great quantities 
by dredging all round our coasts. These organisms ordinarily measure 
a few inches in length, but certainly the largest of them must shrink 
into insignificance when compared with the giant zoophyte obtained 
by the dredge of the “ Challenger” off the coast of Japan, and again 
off Honolulu. This organism measures 7 feet 4 inches in height, 
its stem has a diameter of half-an-inch, and the mouths and tentacles 
of some of its included animals measure g inches across. This truly 
is an example of a veritable giant-race ; and it forms not the least 
curious feature of such a being to consider that we are thus presented 
with an example of a literal animal tree, consisting of numerous 
animal forms, which, however, unlike the vast majority of their 
neighbours, grow up in the strange similitude of a plant. 

Passing by, with a mere mention, the instances of some giant sea- 
worms, some of which—such as the JVemertes of the zoologist—may 
attain a length of forty feet or more, we may note certain extra- 
ordinary and instructive cases of large developments amongst 
molluscous animals. Shells may vary greatly in size, as the visitor to 
any large museum may observe, but probably the largest known 
shells are those of the Giant Clams (77idacna gigantea) of the Indian 
Ocean, the shells of which may measure a yard and a half in length, 
and weigh s5oolbs. The contained animal may attain a weight of 
2olbs., and forms a description of oyster of tough but palatable kind. 
In the church of St. Sulpice at Paris, large specimens of these shells 
are to be seen, the valves being used for fonts. Unquestionably, 
however, the cuttlefishes constitute a group, around which our interest 
must centre in regard to the huge development of many of these 
forms, and to the curious historical and legendary aspects with which 
the question has become invested. The student of classical lore will 
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be at no loss for instances of giant developments of cuttlefishes, 
since Pliny and other writers give full accounts of some monsters 
which were alleged to exist in these early days, and to cause fear and 
terror to reign supreme in more than one maritime state. Pliny, 
in his Natural History, relates the history of one “ polypus,” or 
cuttlefish, which exhibited a singular liking for salted tunnies, since it 
was said to emerge at night from the sea, and carry off its booty from 
the curers’ stores. Another cuttlefish is described as having haunted 
the coasts of Spain, and devastated the fisheries. This creature was 
finally captured, and, as the incident is told by Pliny, the body 
weighed 7oolbs., the arms surrounding the head measuring ten yards 
in length. lian, whose period dates from A.D. 220 to 250, relates 
the history of a cuttle, which resembled Pliny’s monster in its affinity 
for cured fish, since it also made raids on the fish-curers’ stores, and 
obtained its booty by crushing the barrels in which the preserved 
meats were contained. 

The naturalists of the Renaissance were certainly not behind 
their classic predecessors in their recitals of giant cuttlefishes, and it 
becomes exceedingly difficult, or even impossible, to separate out the 
real from the fabulous in dealing with the records of some of the 
medizval writers. The legends of Northern Europe, for example, 
have long credited the Northern Seas with affording refuge to a large 
monster of cuttlefish-nature, to which the name of the “‘ Kraken ” has 
been applied. A worthy but credulous ecclesiastic, Eric Pontoppidan 
by name, and bishop of Bergen by office, propagated—no doubt with 
the best intentions, and with a firm belief in his recitalsk—many 
astonishing ideas and theories regarding the existence of the Kraken. 
In his “Natural History of Norway,” published about 1754, he 
tells us that this Kraken was “liker an island than a beast,” and 
suggests that the appearance of the animal, as it lay almost sub- 
merged in the water, lured unwary mariners to a dreadful fate, these 
persons landing on a moving mass instead of on a firm island. Such 
an incident is paralleled in the “ Arabian Nights,” in which it is 
related, if we remember aright, that Sinbad the Sailor and his com- 
panions attempted to hold a picnic on the back of a whale, under the 
mistaken idea that the cetacean was solid land. Floating islands and 
sea-monsters figure largely in Pontoppidan’s work, but we cannot be 
inclined to deal hardly with the learned bishop, since he was animated 
as we must believe, and as he himself tells us, by “a desire to 
extend the popular knowledge of the glorious works of a beneficent 
Creator.” 

Another writer and churchman, Olaus Magnus, in his “ Historia 
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de Gentibus Septentrionalibus,” dating from 1555, also relates many 
curious tales of the Kraken and other gigantic forms ; and in the case 
of the latter writer, it is even more difficult than in the study of 
Pontoppidan’s works to separate facts from fiction. But of all the 
medizeval writers who drew largely upon imagination, Denys de 
Montfort was probably the most notable. This writer had infinitely 
less excuse than his contemporaries for perpetuating errors, since he 
was one of the assistants in the Natural History Museum of Paris, 
and thus claimed title to possess scientific knowledge and accuracy. 
Notwithstanding his scientific pretensions, however, De Montfort, in 
his “ Histoire Naturelle Générale et Particulitre des Mollusques,” 
propagated many ideas of erroneous, not to say ludicrous, kind, 
regarding the occurrence and power of giant cuttlefishes. Thus, he 
boldly asserts the existence of a giant “ poulpe” or octopus, which, 
as demonstrated by a most sensational engraving, he alleged to be 
capable of destroying ships wholesale, by dragging them beneath the 
waves with its arms. A three-masted barque of considerable dimen- 
sions is thus represented as being devastated by a “ poulpe” of giant 
size, although it is related that the crew managed to escape destruc- 
tion by severing the monster’s arms with hatchets. Nor was De 
Montfort contented with this endeavour to deceive his readers. Re- 
port says that this worthy declared his intention to make the poulpe 
destroy a whole fleet, if the story of his one entangled ship was 
accepted ; and report appears to have spoken truly in this instance, 
since, in the second volume of the work referred to, he informs his 
readers that six French men-of war, captured by Admiral Rodney on 
April 12, 1782, were engulfed by giant cuttlefishes, along with four 
British ships which acted as convoy to the prizes. The actual facts 
of the latter incident, as officially recorded, show De Montfort’s 
assertions to be utterly false. The six prizes arrived safely at 
Jamaica, but on their subsequent voyage to England were greatly 
damaged by a violent storm, in which it is needless to remark the 
* colossal poulpes” of De Montfort played no part. 

As a last example of a tale of giant cuttlefishes, in which elements 
of discrepancy and exaggeration are plainly discernible, we may 
select the recital alleged by De Montfort to have been obtained from 
the lips of Captain Jean Magnus Dens, a worthy navigator who 
nailed from Dunkirk, and who made voyages to the Chinese Seas. 
Being becalmed on one occasion in mid-ocean, Captain Dens, like 
an energetic master mariner, set his crew to work to scrape and paint 
the sides of his ship. During the performance of this operation, a 
giant cuttlefish was alleged to have risen from the depths close to the 
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side of the vessel, and to have carried off two of the sailors, whilst it 
seized a third with one of its arms ; the startled crew, however, by aid 
of hatchets and prayers to St. Thomas, their tutelary saint, succeeded 
in releasing their comrade by cutting off the intruding member. The 
length of the arm thus severed is stated by De Montfort at 25 feet, 
whilst its thickness is said to have equalled that of Dens’ mizen- 
yard, its suckers being as big as saucepan lids. Probably Dens did 
actually encounter a cuttlefish, and it is possible he may have engaged 
in battle with it. The sequel will show that this supposition is both 
warranted and reasonable ; but, on the other hand, there can be 
little doubt that great allowance must be made for De Montfort’s 
proclivities for exaggeration, and a considerable reduction in the size 
of the aggressive poulpe may be safely bargained for. 

It is fortunate that in scientific records, written or compiled by 
men whose character as observers and as faithful recorders of what 
they saw is above suspicion, we possess evidence to show that giants 
of the cuttlefish race do unquestionably occur in various seas ; whilst, 
as will presently be related, the examination, within the few past 
years, of the remains of several huge cuttlefish-forms has placed 
their occurrence within the domain of sober zoological fact. For 
example, Peron, a celebrated French naturalist and explorer, relates, 
in his “ Voyage of Discovery,” that he saw in the year 1801, off Van 
Diemen’s Land, a cuttlefish which possessed a body of the size of a 
barrel ; the length of the arms being estimated at 6 or 7 feet, and 
their largest diameter at 6 or 7 inches. Quoy and Gaimard, whose 
reputation as observers and travellers of a past generation is world- 
wide, assert that in the Atlantic they fell in with the mutilated remains 
of a gigantic squid or calamary—a kind of cuttlefish represented in 
our own seas by specimens attaining a maximum length of 1} feet 
or so—the original weight of this specimen being roughly estimated 
at 200 lbs. The learned Professor Steenstrup, of Copenhagen, relates 
that many years ago a large calamary was cast upon the Danish coast, 
the length of this specimen being set down at 21 feet, the tentaclas 
adding an additional 18 feet to the latter measurement. In 1854 
Steenstrup met with a second case of like kind in the shape of a large 
cuttle which was thrown ashore on the coast of Jutland; the length 
of this specimen being at least fully equal to that of the previous 
instance. 

A singular and interesting incident in the voyage of the French 
war-steamer “ Alecton” was afforded by the discovery, on the 30th 
November 1861, of a giant calamary, between Madeira and Teneriffe. 
The body of this specimen was said to attain a length of 16 or 17 
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feet, minus the arms. The animal was met with floating listlessly on 
the surface of the sea, and, as became a gallant sailor, Commander 
Bouyer, of the “Alecton,” gave the cephalopod battle ; the har- 
poons, however, tore through the soft flesh of the animal, whilst the 
bullets fired at it simply imbedded themselves in the mass without 
doing much apparent damage to the creature. The crew of the 
“‘ Alecton” succeeded in passing a noose around the tail-fin of the 
monster—this fin being shaped somewhat like an arrow-head—so that 
the rope was firmly retained by the fin, and considerable pressure 
could be thus made on the animal’s body by pulling at the rope. 
Unfortunately, the softness of the body, together with its dead weight, 
defeated the intentions of the crew, for they succeeded in pulling 
on board the tail-fin and tip of the body, leaving the maimed giant, 
minus his tail, to disappear in the deep. The portion thus captured 
weighed about 40 Ibs., and the French consul at Teneriffe, in -his 
report of the matter sent to the French Academy of Sciences, relates 
that he inspected the captured portion two days after the occurrence. 

Some of the most interesting cases in which huge cephalopods 
have been met with, however, are recorded in the narratives of British 
science. On the 25th of April 1875 a large cuttlefish was met with 
basking on the surface of the sea of Boffin Island, Connemara, by 
the crew of a “corragh,” this latter being a boat constructed of hoops 
and tarred canvas, and somewhat resembling the “ coracle” of early 
days. The fishermen, knowing the value of cuttle-fish bait, attacked 
the animal, and, after a hard chase, lopped off several arms, together 
with the head, the body being allowed to sink. It is due to the 
intelligence and care of Sergeant O’Connor, of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, that portions of the tentacles and the beak were trans- 
mitted to Dublin for preservation in the museum of the Royal Dublin 
Society, and from the description of these valuable relics by Mr. 
More, assistant naturalist in the above museum, we extract the fol- 
lowing particulars. This specimen, like all other species of squids, 
had ten arms, two of these, named tentacles, being very much longer 
than the others, and possessing suckers at their extremities only. 
“A good part of both tentacles, one short arm, and the great beak 
entire,” says Mr. More, “have reached Dublin, and there remains 
very little doubt that we have now to deal with a second example of 
the famous Architeuthis dux of Steenstrup;” this latter being the 
appellation that the Danish naturalist gave to the specimen which, 
as already remarked, was cast ashore on Jutland in 1854. The fol- 
lowing particulars are given of the dimensions of the Irish speci- 
men :—“ Tentacles 30 feet long when fresh (14 and 17 feet can still 
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be made up from the pickled pieces). A few distant, small, and 
nearly sessile (unstalked) suckers occur at long intervals along the 
inner surface of the peduncle,” or stalk of the tentacle. The expanded 
termination of the suckers, “‘ measuring 2 feet 9 inches in its present 
shrunken state, is occupied in the centre of the palm by two rows 
of large stalked suckers nearly 1 inch in diameter, 14 in each row; 
an alternating row of 14 smaller suckers (half an inch in diameter) 
occupies the margin on each side of the palm . . . These outer suckers 
are each armed with a denticulated (or toothed) bony ring of some 
28 teeth, pointing inwards. . . . The short arm is quite spoiled for 
examination ; all the horny rings are gone, and the suckers them- 
selves are scarcely represented. This arm measured 8 feet in length 
and 15 inches round the base when fresh. The beak has a strong, 
wide tooth about the middle of the edge of the inner mandible (or 
jaw), and a much narrower notch on the outer mandible on each side. 
The head and eyes were unfortunately lost.” We have thus sufficient 
details afforded even by the imperfect and cursory examination of 
these remains, to assure us that a cuttlefish, which might well be 
termed a veritable giant of its kind when compared with its ordinary 
neighbours, was actually captured and despoiled. At Dingle, in 
Kerry, some 200 years ago, a gigantic cuttlefish was stranded. This 
latter is described as having been 1g feet in total length, whilst the 
size of the animal is stated to have equalled that of a large horse. 

In October 1873 two fishermen met with a large cuttlefish which 
was floating quietly near the eastern extremity of Belle Isle, Concep- 
tion Bay, about nine miles from St. John’s, Newfoundland. Thinking 
the floating mass was the remains of a wreck, the men grappled it 
with a boathook, the formerly inert mass at once waking up into life, 
and appearing as a huge cuttlefish, which threw its two long arms 
across the boat, these arms, however, being at once severed with an 
axe. The animal then moved off into deep water, ejecting in its 
retreat a quantity of the inky fluid which these creatures elaborate by 
way of a protective secretion, capable of being quickly diffused in the 
surrounding water, and of thus serving as a cloak of darkness under 
which escape may be effected. A portion of one of the amputated 
arms is preserved in the museum at St. John’s ; and Professor Verrill, 
of Yale College, U.S., estimates, as approximate and comparative 
measurements, the length of the body.at 10 feet, its diameter at 2 feet 
5 inches, whilst the length of the long tentacles is set down at 32 
feet, and that of the head at 2 feet. Another specimen was captured 
in Logie Bay, Newfoundland, in November 1874, a photograph of 
the head and arms having been taken of this cuttlefish. From the 
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representation of this cuttlefish we may gain an idea of its gigantic 
size; and the actual measurements fully confirm the opinion formed 
regarding its great dimensions. The body exceeded 7 feet in length, 
the tail-fin was 22 inches broad, the two long tentacles were each 24 
feet in length, the eight short arms were each 6 feet long and 1o 
inches in circumference at the base; whilst the number of suckers 
was computed at 1,100, and the great eyes measured 4 inches in 
diameter. Professor Verrill has also given details of the stranding of 
another giant of this class at Grand Bank, Fortune Bay, Newfound- 
land, in December 1874, this locality being apparently specially 
favoured in respect of its cuttlefish visitors: the abundance of cod and 
other fishes adapted for cuttlefish dietary affording a ready explana- 
tion of the latter fact. The total length of this last visitor to the 
Newfoundland shores is given at 40 feet, the long arms making 
about 26 feet of this measurement, whilst the largest suckers were 
about 1 inch in diameter. 

It would thus appear to be not only a settled fact that cuttlefish 
giants are actually developed, but that these monsters belong to new 
and distinct species, and may therefore be regarded, in the opinion of 
many naturalists, as presenting us with literal races of giants. It 
must not be forgotten that the dimensions of ordinary cuttlefishes 
could have afforded no grounds for the supposition that such gigantic 
beings actually existed; and the discovery of the monsters in question 
formed, therefore, the only and surest test of the correctness of those 
opinions which held that a substratum of probability and truth lay 
concealed beneath the exaggerated tales of the older naturalists, and 
of the mariners of bygone days. 

From the cuttlefishes to the true fishes is a transition of an easy 
nature both in a popular and in a zoological sense. Amongst the 
fishes very large individuals are developed in a normal and natural 
 fashion—such dimensions as 20 or even 30 feet in length being 
common in many sharks. But with other groups of fishes, gigantic 
individuals belonging to species the members of which are ordinarily 
of small dimensions are frequently developed, these latter instances 
being typical cases of giants arising from amongst their normal- 
sized brethren. For example, amongst the flat fishes specimens of 
very large size are by no means of unfrequent occurrence. The turbot, 
possessing an average weight of 6 or 7 Ibs., has been known to 
weigh 70 lbs., whilst the halibut, which attains an ordinary length of 
4 or 5 feet, has been found to measure 7 feet in length. A specimen 
of this fish was captured on the coast of Caithness in February 1877, 
which measured 7 feet in length, 34 feet in breadth, and 1 foot in 
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thickness, its weight being 231 lbs. Even the familiar cod may 
attain very large proportions. At Lochiel Head, on the west coast 
of Scotland, says a correspondent of the “ Oban Times,” a large cod 
was recently captured, the length of the fish being 9 feet 2} inches, 
and its circumference 3 feet 2} inches. One can well understand the 
truth of the remark appended to the statement, that some of the oldest 
fishermen declared that they had never seen such a monster taken 
before. The conger eels may sometimes be developed to a size in 
which they approach the dimensions of very large snakes, whilst those 
elongated fishes, the “ tape” or “ ribbon fishes,” attain a normal length 
of 10, 11, or even 13 feet : and the writer has recently put on record 
a case in which a specimen attained the enormous length of 60 
feet. 

Reptiles frequently attain large dimensions, but more commonly 
as a result of normal growth than of spontaneous and unusual 
development ; and some extinct birds, such as the dinornis of New 
Zealand, must have exceeded their neighbours in size to as great an 
extent as the reported human giants of old overtopped their nearest 
relations. This is particularly the case with one species of dinornis, 
the leg bones of which, found in a fossil state, are described by Owen 
as being equal to those of the elephant in size, whilst the total height 
of the bird must have exceeded ten feet. Extinct species of sloths 
and armadillos bear a similar relation to their living neighbours. 
The Irish elk of recent deposits overtops the stateliest living deer ; 
and the extinct mammoth, in respect of its size and bulk, might 
fairly rank first amongst the elephant kind. 

Man, as the head of the animal series, presents us with not a few 
interesting examples of large or even extraordinary physical develop- 
ment, whilst the subject of human overgrowth assumes an additional 
interest in the light of an inquiry into the peculiarities of character 
which attach themselves to rarities in the shape of giants of the human 
race. Of such tall persons it is noticeable that by far the greater 
number belong to the male sex. Giantesses, in fact, are but rarely met 
with in proportion to the number of giants of whom due record has 
been preserved. In the reign of Edward III., Long More, or Mores, 
an Irish giant, attained the height of 6 feet 10} inches. Queen 
Elizabeth had a Flemish porter who attained the height of 7 feet 6 
inches; this height being exceeded by John Middleton, or the “Child 
of Hale,” as he was called, who was born in 1578, and who measured 
9 feet 3 inches. C. Munster, a yeoman of the Hanoverian Guard, 
who died in ‘1676, attained a height of 8 feet 6 inches; Cajanus, the 
Swedish giant, who was exhibited in London in 1742, attained a 
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height of 9 feet. The most celebrated of living giants are the famous 
Captain Bates, a native of Kentucky, who attains a height of 8 feet; 
his wife, née Miss Anna Swan, who was born in Nova Scotia, also 
measuring 8 feet in height. Many of our readers will remember the 
exhibition of the two latter persons a few years ago in London. 
Chang-wu-gon, the Chinese giant, is also still alive ; this tall Celestial 
measures 7 feet 9 inches in stature. 

The details of giant-life exhibit many curious features. Contrary 
to expectation, and against the spirit of the old legends, our 
modern giants are, for the most part, persons of a singularly mild 
disposition, and exhibit, as a rule, the most amiable of tempers. 
Nature in this respect, indeed, appears to preserve a wonderful 
and admirable balance of power in imbuing persons of great phy- 
sical development with an equable temperament; whilst the 
dwarfs and pigmies of our race are usually inclined to exhibit a 
disposition the reverse of benevolent or mild. Probably the only 
giants of past days concerning whom details of a thoroughly 
authentic character have been preserved are Patrick Cotter, alias 
Patrick Cotter O’Brien, and Charles Byrne, both individuals 
hailing from the sister island. Curiously enough, there is preserved 
in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, the skeleton of a third 
Irishman, named Magrath, whose case attained some notoriety 
in consequence of a Doctor Campbell’s statement, in his work 
entitled “ A Philosophical Survey of Ireland,” that Magrath’s growth 
was caused by Bishop Berkeley’s experiment of feeding the lad. 
There exists little or no foundation for this statement, which probably 
arose from the fact that Magrath, having at the age of 16 attained a 
stature of over 6 feet, and being poorly fed, presented a fit case for 
the exercise of the kindly bishop’s charity. He accordingly caused 
Magrath to receive a liberal diet for about a month, this treatment 
restoring the overgrown lad to health. At his death Magrath measured 
7 feet 8 inches. 

In the “ British Magazine” for 1783, the death of Charles Byrne, 
one of the giants just mentioned, is duly chronicled. From this 
source we learn that Byrne measured exactly 8 feet in height in 
August 1780; whilst “ in 1782 his stature had gained two inches, 
and when dead his full length was 8 feet 4 inches.” His death, sad 
to relate, is alleged to have been caused by excessive drinking, “ to 
which,” says the writer in the “ British Magazine,” “ he was always 
addicted, but more particularly since his late loss of all his property, 
which he had simply invested in a single bank-note of £700. In 
his last moments,” continues the narrator, “ he requested that his 
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remains might be thrown into the sea, in order that his bones might 
be removed far out of the reach of the chirurgical fraternity ; in con- 
sequence of which,” we are further informed, “‘ the body was put on 
board a vessel, conveyed to the Downs, and sunk in twenty fathoms 
water.” Byrne died, it is necessary to add, in Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, at the age of twenty-two. The statement that the 
remains of the giant were buried at sea is quite erroneous, since, 
after all, the “ chirurgical fraternity,” represented by the famous 
John Hunter, contrived, after much trouble and the expenditure of a 
considerable sum of money—stated at £500—to obtain possession 
of the body, and the visitor to the magnificent Museum in Lincoln’s- 
inn-Fields may have the pleasure of beholding the skeleton of the 
once famous Byrne occupying a place of honour in the osteological 
department. It is interesting to note that Byrne appeared on the 
stage in 1782, at the Haymarket Theatre, in the summer pantomime 
of “ Harlequin Teague, or the Giant’s Causeway”—a title strongly 
suggestive of Byrne’s prominence in the production. 

The history of Patrick Cotter, who was born at Kinsale in 1761, 
shows that giants are by no means exempted from the cares and 
worries which beset ordinary existence. His parents were poor per- 
sons, of ordinary stature ; and his father leased him for exhibition to a 
showman at eighteen years of age, for a period of three years, at the 
rate of £50 per annum. Arriving at Bristol, Cotter demanded some 
extra remuneration for himself; and the showman being disinclined 
to grant his request, Cotter refused to allow himself to be exhibited, 
with the result of being incarcerated as a debtor. His case, however, 
being made known to some benevolent person, Cotter was liberated, 
by the contract between his father and the showman being declared 
to be illegal; and, proceeding thereafter to exhibit on his own 
account, he realised the sum of £ 30 in three days. 

Cotter adopted the name of O’Brien in order to strengthen the 
fiction, set forth in the bills, that he was “ a lineal descendant of the 
old puissant King Brien Boreau,” and that he possessed, “ in person 
and appearance, all the similitude of that great and grand poten- 
tate.” His height was stated at “ near nine feet,” although a memo- 
rial tablet in the Trenchard Street Roman Catholic Chapel, Bristol, 
informs us more truly that his stature only exceeded “ eight feet 
three inches.” Cotter died at Clifton on September 8, 1804, having 
realised a modest competence by exhibiting himself, and having 
secured, we are told, the respect of the entire community by his 
well-regulated conduct. Like his countryman Byrne, Cotter was 
exceedingly anxious that his remains should not fall into the hands 
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of the anatomists, and gave directions that his grave should be built 
in with bricks and secured with iron bars. 

As we write, the newspapers contain the intelligence of the death 
of the “ Buckinghamshire Giant,” a person named William Stevens, 
who merited his appellation of giant rather from his immense 
weight than from his unusual stature. He died at the end of March, 
1877, at the age of 49 years, at the “ Five Arrows,” Waddesdon, near 
Aylesbury. He went to reside at this tavern some four years ago, at 
which time he weighed 18 stones. The account relates that from 
that time his life was spent in eating and drinking, and in exhibiting 
his increasing weight to interested observers. At his death he 
weighed 35 stones, and measured 6 feet 8 inches in height. Most 
readers will express surprise that the fatal issue was so long delayed 
in this rather melancholy case, in which an abnormality in physical 
development had operated decidedly to the prejudice and injury of 
the unfortunate subject. The case in point well illustrates, in fact, 
what the reporter terms the “ extraordinary taste” of a section of the 
public in seeking for the abnormal through a sense of mere, and 
certainly not strictly commendable, curiosity. And, despite the 
interest with which the physiologist must regard such cases, it cannot 
be denied that they present a reverse aspect which offers by no 
means pleasant food for reflection to the student of pvor humanity 
at large. 


ANDREW WILSON. 
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NAPLES: ITS “FONDACI,” ITS BRI- 
GANDAGE, AND ITS “CAMORRA.” 


ATTEMPTED the other day to give in these pages such an 

account of the Mafia and the Mafosz of Sicily as should enable 
an English reader to form some fairly accurate notion of a state of 
society as different from anything that exists, or indeed that has 
ever existed in these realms, as are the ways and customs of savage 
tribes. And I now purpose to do as much for Naples, its Camorra 
and Camorristi. 

In England our largest cities are those in which the results of an 
advanced civilisation seem to be found in the most notable propor- 
tion ; and people are apt hence to be impressed with an idea that 
in the natural course of things the biggest city will be the most 
civilised. But the rule, ifany such rule can be supposed to exist at all, 
is very signally reversed in the case of Naples. Naples is by very far 
the largest city of Italy, with its population of nearly half a million ; 
but in point of civilisation, whether the leading elements of the com- 
plex idea so named be sought in moral or in physical characteristics, 
Naples must beyond all question be held to stand at the bottom of 
the list. That Milan and Naples should be two cities belonging to 
the same country, and inhabited by men of the same nationality, is 
truly surprising, and must strike any observer as a somewhat dis- 
heartening measure of the amount of uphill work to be done before 
Italy can to any good purpose be spoken of as an amalgamate and 
homogeneous whole. The fact is, that in Italy one travels from 
civilisation to barbarism, as one goes from the north southwards. 
Each stage of the way brings the traveller among a less educated, 
less well governed, less well-to-do, less thrifty, more ignorant, more 
idle, more dirty, more shiftless population. 

Naples has been said by someone to be a paradise inhabited by 
devils ; and some other observer, Mr. Forsyth, I believe, remarks 
that, if it be so, they are assuredly very merry devils. And he 
adds: “ Even the lowest class enjoy every blessing that can make 
the animal happy—a delicious climate, high spirits, a facility of 
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satisfying every appetite, and a conscience which gives no pain. 
Here,” he continues, “ tatters are not misery, for the climate requires 
little covering ; filth is not misery to those who are born to it; and a 
few fingerings of maccaroni can wind up the rattling machine for the 
day.” This passage, from the pen of one who is no mean observer, 
and which is quoted in Murray’s hand-book as specially calculated 
to give the arriving stranger an accurate idea of the people he has 
come amongst, is a curious instance of the degree in which travellers 
may be deceived by assuming that what meets their eyes, or the 
surface of the scene presented to them, may be accepted as a genuine 
sample of the life and civilisation around them. “Even the lowest 
class enjoy every blessing that can make the animal happy!” How 
little the writer knew what he was talking about, and how little the 
holiday visitor to Naples, to whom this rose-coloured account is pre- 
sented by the guide-book as genuine information respecting the popu- 
lation among which he is sojourning, dreams of the truth, will be seen 
by the following statements made by an observer of a very different 
calibre; one well-known to the present writer, and for the conscientious 
accuracy of whose descriptions he can venture to pledge his own 
faith. ‘The statements in question, it should be observed, have not 
been compiled from information more or less carefully gathered from 
other observers, official or non-official, but are the result of personal 
examination on the spot, and give facts which the relator of them 
witnessed with his own eyes. 

“ The population among which the visitor is sojourning,” I wrote 
in the last sentence, but the phrase is scarcely a correct one ; “ above 
which he is sojourning” would describe more accurately the state of 
the case. The populations in question—tens of thousands of them— 
are battened down beneath the surface life which the visitor sees. They 
are under foot. Like the soil from which these swarming thousands 
spring, and to which they speedily return in quickly consumed gene- 
rations, the social subsoil is honeycombed ! like that also, it is volcanic. 
There are eruptive and explosive forces beneath—absolutely, phy- 
sically beneath the feet of those strolling in the laughing sunshine 
among the “merry devils” above, even as there are beneath the 
vineyard-clothed slopes of Vesuvius. 

“To understand aright the truth of this matter,” says the observer 
I have referred to, “it is absolutely necessary to go and see with 
one’s own eyes the places the poorest families inhabit, and the manner 
of their lives. The people in question form an enormous population, 
which is divided into various categories, each of which has character- 
istics, customs, and miseries of its own. The ‘fondaci,’ as they are 
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called, in which these people live are the abodes of a class so 
miserable, that the women of the people, when quarrelling and 
insulting each other, throw in their teeth the appellation ‘/unnachera 
inhabitant of the ‘fondaci,’ as the deadliest insult that can be 
uttered. These ‘fondaci’ have mostly a passage, without any door 
communicating with the street, and a little yard, both in a horrible 
state of filth, which lead to a vast number of habitations, far worse 
than dog-kennels, all of which, and more especially those below, are 
without air or light, and reeking with damp. In these dens thousands 
of persons dwell, so brutified by misery, that they are more like 
animals than men. In these horrible places, which it is almost im- 
possible to enter by reason of the stench produced by filth accu- 
mulated immemorially, there is generally nothing to be seen but a 
heap of straw destined to serve as the bed of an entire family, males 
and females all heaped together. As to any necessary accommo- 
dation, there is no question of anything of the sort ; the street and 
the yard suffice for the purpose.” Instances have been cited to me, 
in which these women have not known their own names, or the 
number or names of their children! 

In two or three of the “fondaci” visited, the women ply the 
miserable trade of making matting or mending straw chairs. In the 
others one sees nobody at work of any kind, but only naked and 
unoccupied spectres. In many of the “fondaci” I saw women 
sauntering about the yards with nothing on them but a shift, which 
was falling from them in tatters. From no one of these places is 
there absent some horrible den of the most abject and loathsome 
prostitution. The worst of these “ fondaci” are in the wards called 
“ Pendino,” of the “ Port,” and of the “ Market.” They have all 
of them some name—“Barrattari,” ‘Tentella,” “St. Crispin,’ 
“Scannasorci” (kill-rat), “ Divino Amore” (the Divine Love !), 
“ Abate,” “ Crocefisso,” “‘ Degli Schiavi,” etc. 

There is another separate and well-defined class known at Naples 
as the “ Spagari,” or makers of string, workers in hemp. Many of 
the caverns in which these people lived were shut up by the authori- 
ties when the cholera was raging at Naples. But the observer to 
whom I have referred writes thus :—‘ Yesterday I found one of the 
so-called grottoes of the ‘spagari.’ The entrance does not announce 
the horrors that are found within. The place is like the catacombs of 
St. Januarius, save that it is smaller and more horrible. One has to 
carry a light; and only here and there, at long distances, there are 
apertures opening, two into the Francavilla gardens, the others into 
damp yards. All this cavern is thickly strewed with beds, a little 
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more distant one from the other than in a hospital. For the most 
part they are big beds, capable of containing several persons. It is 
impossible to describe the misery and the filthiness of the place. 
The darksome kennels, the horrible cavern and its brutalised inhabit- 
ants, all seem to accord with each other and to form a world apart 
which can go on no otherwise than it does. There is, however, a 
certain scale of better and worse among the inhabitants. Near the 
few windows where some ray of light enters the degree of misery is a 
trifle less. But in the further remoteness, where no light comes, 
where it is impossible to move without a light, the dreadful misery is 
beyond the power of words to describe. And it is singular to observe 
that, even here, those who are a little better off look down upon the 
more completely wretched. In the grot in question twenty-five 
families, about one hundred persons, live. In the immediate vicinity 
of the windows the rent paid is ten lire a month. Where there is no 
light it goes down to twenty-five sous. The inhabitants of this place 
have not so much the appearance of wretchedness as of being abso- 
lutely brutalised. When the sun shines they all crawl out, like ants, 
and stretch themselves in the sun. 

* All the population of the place thronged about me,” says my 
observer, “ begging for pity, complaining that they were obliged 
to remain there without light, without air, and without any medical 
assistance. When they are ill they are utterly abandoned, and die 
or get carried to the hospital. Often the cavern is flooded by the 
rain. I have been assured that no priest ever thinks of penetrating 
these horrible abodes of misery and despair.” This, it must be 
owned, is very unlike what everybody testifies as to the conduct of 
the clergy of the Church of Rome elsewhere. Save at Naples, I 
never heard of any haunt of human misery so foul, so repulsive, so 
dangerous, that the Roman Catholic priest did not find his way and 
carry his ministrations thither. It is, I am assured, not so at Naples. 
The miserable thousands who thus live and breed below the surface 
at Naples seem to be utterly abandoned by the ministers of religion 
as well as by all others ! 

“ | visited another place,” says the same observer, “a vault below 
the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, with walls which shut in the sides, and 
form thus a strange place of refuge. Many persons were there, work- 
ing at making twine, mostly the daughters of foremen of the craft, 
who did not sleep there. The terrible and most piteous misery of 
this place moved me to the very bottom of my heart. There was a 
poor widow of little over thirty, who had traces still of what once had 
been good looks, and who had five children, of whom the eldest was 
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twelve and the youngest three. All of them were handsome. Once 
this family had been in comfortable circumstances, for the father had 
been a workman who received good wages; but he had been killed 
by lifting a weight too great for his strength. His widow, who had 
been a ‘spagara’ in her youth, had returned to her old trade, by 
which she gained fivepence a day, except when the weather is so cold 
that she cannot move nimbly enough her stiffened fingers, and thus 
fails to complete a full day’s work. The children turn the wheels for 
other women, and thus gain each of them a halfpenny, with which 
they buy dried chestnuts, and thus support themselves till the evening, 
when the ten sous earned by the mother are received, and they pro- 
cure some other food. ‘They all sleep in a corner of this place on a 
few dried leaves. They do not dream even of having any covering 
to throw over them. At night they huddle up in a heap together, 
one on the other, and tremble with cold. Light they have none. 
The woman showed me the rags which covered them, gnawed in 
many places by the mice and rats, which in the dead of the night run 
over their bodies. ‘Then the terrified children scream and cry; and 
the mother, beating with a stone against the wall, strives to frighten 
away the rats which she cannot see. That woman,” says the visitor 
to this terrible place, in conclusion, “ must be good and honest, for 
the thought that most tormented her was the future of her children. 
She fears that the eldest, now twelve years old, can hardly fail very 
shortly to become a criminal.” 
The miserable beings, who thus live in a condition which is simply 

a disgrace as well as an ever-present danger to this huge over-grown 

city, do not, as it would seem, furnish the material from which the 
bands of brigands, which infest the Neapolitan districts as badly as 
those of Sicily, are formed and recruited. The abounding ranks of 
town criminals draw their recruits, no doubt, from the “ fondaci” and 

the “ grottoes,” and the vaults ; but it may be supposed that the half- 

starved and hectic population of such places do not possess either 

the physical vigour or the courageous energy needed for the life and 

calling of a brigand. The Neapolitan brigand—by the word Nea- 

politan it will be understood the kingdom and not the city is here 

intended—the Neapolitan brigand is a man of the country. And the 
causes which produce Sicilian brigandage are not altogether the same 

with those that give mse to the same phenomenon in the Neapolitan 

provinces. In the latter, hopeless wretchedness would seem to be the 

predisposing cause. ‘The Neapolitan brigand has not the same seduc- 

tive career before him that his fellow on the other side of the Straits 

may promise himself. The frequent demand for the services of the 
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latter as an assassin, whose assistance is required to support the 
claims and social status of “gentlemen,” has the effect of elevating 
his position, not only in the eyes of the world in which he lives, but 
in his own, almost to the level of one of the medieval “condottieri,” 
or captains of free lances. But the Neapolitan brigand is but a 
highway robber, who pursues his vocation in gangs. And there 
appears to be sufficient ground for coming to the conclusion that 
want and misery are the causes of the adoption of a criminal life by 
most of them. Those who thus shoulder the rifle, and take to the 
woods and the mountains, are doubtless not more destitute and 
miserable than thousands of their fellow peasants. But of course 
different temperaments are differently acted upon by the same 
circumstances. The more timid and more easily cowed man con- 
tinues to endure the death in life of constant half starvation, and to 
till, with the small remaining strength he has, the fields he was born 
on, till he is laid beneath the surface of them. The bolder spirit, he 
in whom the power of reaction and resentment is most strong, 
becomes a brigand. Save in that the doing of deeds of blood 
brutalises, there is little reason to think that the wretch who takes to 
the mountain is a worse man at all than he who remains in the field. 
Both are devout followers of a religion which not only has as little 
moralising effect or capability as Thuggee, but is actively mischievous 
in providing for the total extinction of all natural sentiment of right 
and wrong. Both are ignorant of all things save the animal require- 
ments of their daily lives. 

Here are a few notes as to the manner of life led by the Neapolitan 
peasant, taken mainly from returns made to Parliament at different 
times ; for if nothing has been dome for the healing of these social evils, 
there has been an immense quantity of talking about them. Some 
parts of the practice of Parliamentary institutions has been found 
difficult of imitation by the Italians, but the art of getting rid of any 
difficult and disagreeable matter by naming a commission to inquire 
into it has been learned with the utmost perfection. A report presented 
in 1863, as the result of personal inquiry into the social condition of 
the Neapolitan provinces, tells us that the explanation of brigandage 
must be sought in the predisposing causes, and specially in the social 
condition and economic circumstances of the peasantry, which are 
found to be worst exactly in those districts where brigandage is the 
most common. The proportion between the two phenomena is 
found to be constant. Thus, in the Abruzzi—the northernmost 
provinces of the former kingdom of Naples—brigandage has become 
very much less prevalent, from no other cause whatever than that the 
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starving peasant has there the opportunity of going to find work 
on the not too distant Roman Campagna. He brings back fever 
with him, if he does not, as is frequently the case, leave his bones on 
those fatal fields ; but he finds bread there! And this possibility, 
this yearly emigration to the deadly Campagna, has sufficed to keep 
the Abruzzi free from brigandage. 

The fact that the life of a herdsman, or shepherd more probably, 
on the Roman Campagna is sought for and accepted as a boon, and 
as a means for escaping from greater evils and from the home life 
offered them by their own province, is a sufficiently eloquent testi- 
mony to the misery of the latter to those who have any knowledge, 
however vague, of the conditions of the former mode of existence. 
The fact is, that in their homes the steady, persistent, and hard 
labour of a long day—for the peasants of these mountain provinces 
are not characterised by the laziness which is to so remarkable a 
degree the bane of more fortunately circumstanced districts of Italy ; 
and the Abruzzi labourer employed as a navvy in works far from his 
native mountains has often been found a most efficient labourer— 
the severe labour, I say, of a long day in the fields not only is insuffi- 
cient to give them anything but dry bread to eat, but gives them ¢hat 
of a quality which the same Parliamentary Commission reports to be 
“such as a dog would not eat,” and of this wretched aliment an 
insufficient quantity. 

Another member of the Commission testifies his astonishment at 
finding in the populous cities of the Neapolitan provinces two 
classes of persons only—the proprietors of the soil, and the utterly 
destitute cultivators of it ; the “ galantuomini,” as the former class 
are called, with a revoltingly significant cynicism, and the “ cafoni,” 
as the miserable serfs.are termed by themselves and by their masters. 
And the hatred between‘the two classes is described as profound, as, 
indeed, how should it be otherwise! “It is,” exclaims a member of 
the same Commission, “a continuation of the middle ages beneath our 
eyes !” “Itis with astonishment,” as another very able inquirer writes, 
who has examined these social abysses conscientiously and with an 
earnest determination to labour for their amelioration—Professor 
Villari, who is well known among ourselves as the author of the best 
existing life of Savonarola—“ It is with astonishment that the stranger 
observes in these southern provinces many large cities inhabited by 
the families of a few rich proprietors, for the most part connected 
together by intermarriages, and a multitude of peasants possessing 
nothing. With the exception of one or two Government officials, 
there are no other classes of citizens. The country is without 
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inhabitants. The tillers of it form the populations of the cities. 
There is no town industry ; there is no citizen class; there is no 
public”opinion to act as a restraint on those proprietors, who are 
the absolute masters of that multitude which depends on them for 
bread, and which, if abandoned by them, has absolutely no means of 
existence.” 

The same author remarks elsewhere, with a profound perception 
of the conditions under which social phenomena exist, that it must 
not be forgotten that when a society has assumed a certain direction, 
it is no longer in the power of afew generous and good men to alter 
it. An atmosphere is formed which all breathe ; interests strongly 
bound up together are created which violently and powerfully resist 
all change. Nor is it an unfrequent case to see those very classes in 
whose interest it is proposed to institute a change, resist it from 
ignorance and from mistrust, and make common cause with their 
tyrants against those who would fain be their benefactors. It is a 
phenomenon which occurs every day, and it is necessary to remember 
it. Nor must the inquirer forget to take into account the results, still 
continuing their evil social influences in those vast but remote pro- 
vinces, which arise from the fact that the condition of things described 
was desired, and fostered for many generations, by the late Bourbon 
Government, “ which reduced this class antagonism to a system, and 
made it the base and foundation of its power and authority.” A little 
consideration of the necessary results of such a system will not fail 
to suggest to the inquirer “the moral and social disorder,” as Signor 
Villari says, that must be the consequences of it. He speaks further 
of having had various cases brought to his knowledge in which 
persons of the ruling caste had shot down peasants, and had had no 
difficulty in arranging the matter with the Government (the late 
Bourbon Government, of course, is meant), which in truth did all that 
in it lay to foment the hatred of class against class. It was, indeed, as 
Signor Villari remarks, the negation of God and of all morality ! 

Now it will be seen at once that brigandage, which has arisen out 
of, and is maintained by, such a state of things as this, must be much 
easier to deal with than the brigandage of Sicily. Of course the evil 
cannot be extirpated without such large and deep-reaching social 
reforms as must necessarily be of slow and gradual operation. But it 
would not be difficult to indicate the direction in which improvement 
must be sought. Obligatory lay education ; a judiciously managed 
promotion and encouragement in certain districts of emigration, from 
which the people are by no means averse, and a well planned poor 
law and system of poor relief, would do much towards the desired end. 
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The main difficulty attending the latter measure would arise from the 
all but impossibility of preventing the workhouse treatment from 
being superior to that to which its inmates were accustomed in their 
homes. Much also might doubtless be done by a system of loans 
from the State to proprietors for the purpose of improving their lands, 
and introducing a better, more productive, and at the same time more 
costly, system of cultivation. But it is absolutely necessary in the 
mean time that the existing brigandage should be repressed with an 
earnest intention and determination which no Italian Government 
has hitherto shown in dealing with it. At present the deterring effect 
of punishment may be said not to have been tried at all! When a 
brigand band comes to a fair fight with the forces of the Government, 
one or two of the gang may be killed, and it is probable that the 
lives of one or two of the soldiers will also be sacrificed. But, except 
under such circumstances, no punishment is in truth and in fact 
inflicted on the captured brigand. I am not alluding now to difficulty 
of conviction. That is of more special application to Sicily. The 
brigand with half a score of murders on his record is duly convicted, 
and condemned to imprisonment, perhaps for life. But nothing is 
more certain than that such a sentence has wo deterrent effect what- 
ever. In the first place the brigand has no belief—and he is abun- 
dantly justified in having no belief—in the perpetuity, or even in the 
very long duration, of his incarceration. And in the second place, if 
he were perfectly well assured that he should be kept in prison for 
the remainder of his life, the prospect would in no wise seem very 
terrible to him. To estimate, to realise, to feel the terrors of such a 
prospect, a very considerable degree of the power of imagination is 
needed. But of this the Neapolitan brigand has not the slightest 
spark. He has been leading a very hard and fatiguing life, suffering 
much from weather and homelessness, hunted by the troops from 
one covert to another, often in imminent danger of starvation, and he 
is tired of it. ‘To be housed and lodged in decent comfort fora while, 
to sleep in tranquil security, undisturbed by the necessity of being 
ready to spring to his feet to defend his life at any moment, to be 
supplied without thought or care on his part with food which is 
luxurious and abundant in comparison to the Neapolitan peasant’s 
fare to which he has been accustomed, seems to him a by no means 
undesirable opportunity of rest. It has no terrors for him, no deter- 
ring force whatever. 

There is only one threat that society could hold out to him that would 
have—death. Nature has taken care that he should understand the 
terrors of that! And he would be very strongly deterred from doing 
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that which would, with considerable probability, expose him to them. 
But this the Italian Government will not inflict. The present Govern- 
ment, while crimes of bloodshed are multiplying around it in a truly 
alarming proportion, is eagerly forcing on the country a bill for the 
formal abolition of the punishment of death ; the only object of which 
would be to give the criminal classes a yet more comfortable assurance 
than they have already, that they run no danger to their own skins 
in giving the rein to their instincts of vindictiveness and brutality. The 
only object—for as to effecting any other change in present practice 
it is quite needless, the penalty of death being never inflicted. It is 
asserted that the “feeling of the country” is too strong against the 
infliction of capital punishment. But there was, only the other day, 
a curious indication of the inexactitude of such an assertion. A man, 
guilty of a murder perpetrated under circumstances of especial bru- 
tality, was sentenced to death (there is not the smallest chance of the 
sentence being carried into effect); and the large number of people 
of the lower classes who thronged the court on hearing the sentence 
broke out into vehement applause and the most violent demonstra- 
tions of satisfaction. But the truth is that “the feeling of the public” 
is not the guide by which legislators should shape their decisions in 
such matters. Unquestionably there are cases in which it is unwise, 
and sometimes even impracticable, to enforce legislation in strong 
opposition to the wishes and convictions of the great majority of the 
population. But the case in question by no means belongs to any 
such category. Italy, in truth, has not yet acquired the capability of 
uttering or in any way manifesting any real expression of the opinion 
of the country on any subject whatever. It is a capability only 
acquired by very much more advanced communities, and needs not 
only organs educated to the expression of opinion, but ears—so to 
speak—trained to the task of hearing such utterances without error. 
There is one other punishment which would in its degree have a 
deterrent effect on criminals of the class in question—flogging. But 
the “feeling of the country”—that is to say, of a few doctrinaires 
with pet theories, backed by the outcry of the brawling city popula- 
tions, who dislike anything that tends to exercise the coercive power 
of law—would be equally against any such form of punishment. 
Now, from what has been said of the state of the lowest social 
stratum in the city of Naples, it will be easily understood that the 
now famous “ Camorra” would readily spring up and flourish in such 
a state of things. The “Camorra,” as a systematised institution, is 
nearly, if not entirely, confined to the city of Naples. It is a mistake 
to suppose that any organised society of the name, or for the pur- 
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poses served by it, has ever existed. It is in this respect like its 
congener the,“ Mafia” in Sicily. Like the “ Mafiosi,” the “Ca- 
moristi” ‘are those whose audacity, whose unscrupulousness, whose 
overbearing insolence, and whose address enable them to impose on 
and tyrannise over their fellow-citizens. Though any dangerous 
amount of resistance to its behests, and specially any treason to its 
recognised laws on the part of those immediately subject to them, 
might probably be punished by the knife, the “Camorra” is not so 
intimately or so frequently connected with deeds of violence and 
murder as the Sicilian “ Mafia.” ‘That even unconscious rebellion 
against its unwritten code may, however, sometimes meet with 
capital punishment, may be gathered from a curious instance which 
occurred within the present writer’s knowledge, some years ago now, 
and when the Bourbon Government was still outraging mankind. 

There was an American gentleman visiting Naples who, like other 
strangers, had had his pocket-handkerchief frequently stolen from his 
pocket. Being bent on finding some remedy for this evil, which he 
knew well it was in vain to seek from any of the agents of the Govern- 
ment, he ingeniously sewed a large and strong fishhook into his 
coat pocket in such fashion that any hand rapidly withdrawn from 
it was sure tobe hooked. And he caught his thief accordingly. The 
fishhook did its duty ; the American felt the tug at his coat tail, and 
turning as quick as lightning seized and held the pickpocket by the 
wrist. He was very proud of the exploit ; and we all began to think of 
sewing fishhooks into our pockets. But when that American, within 
a week !after success, was killed one night in the street by a knife 
artistically driven to its hilt into his heart, we changed our minds! 

For my own part, after losing some three or four silk handker- 
chiefs, I adopted the plan of carrying a very cheap cotton one ; and 
my pocket was no more picked. And this I suppose was considered 
to come fairly within the rights of property ; for I continued to walk 
the streets of Naples despised probably, but unmurdered ! 

The fundamental conception of the ‘‘ Camorra” seems to rest on 
a. careful and well-considered application of the French dictum, 
“Dans le sitcle ott nous sommes, on ne donne rien pour rien,” to 
the whole body politic, and to every detail of human life. If it is in 
my power to benefit you in any way directly or indirectly, it is right 
that you should pay for it. A further position, which enormously 
increases the field of action, is by strict process of logic evolved 
from the first. If it is in my power to injure you, and I abstain from 
doing so, I in fact confer a benefit on you by so abstaining, and it is 
right that I should be paid for ¢#hat/ 
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You recommend a servant. The value of your recommendation 
is calculated by the amount to be given in the service in question, 
and you must be paid by the person recommended accordingly. You 
are aware that a servant has been employed, or is about to be em- 
ployed, on the strength of a false character. You abstain from giving 
the employer any intimation of the fact, and are entitled to recom- 
pense calculated as above. Or you are aware of some fact which 
would prevent the man from being employed, or are in a social posi- 
tion which would enable you to destroy his chance of obtaining em- 
ployment, and abstain from exercising your power ; payment calcu- 
lated on the same basis must be made. It will be seen that the 
application of the principle admits of almost indefinite extension. 
For example, it would be almost if not quite impossible for any 
person to keep a stall, say, in a vegetable market or a fish market, if 
all the other stall-holders were determined to treat the individual in 
question as a black sheep, and impede him or her from exercising 
the trade in question by all possible means. If, therefore, 1 and my 
friends can by a word cause all the people using the market in ques- 
tion so to behave towards you, it is I who by abstaining from saying 
that word enable you to get your living, and I must be paid accord- 
ingly. A very small and easily following development of the consi- 
derations governing the position will show that a person who depends 
on my word for the possibility of earning his living, cannot afford to 
disregard my wishes in any little matter respecting which I may 
manifest them to him. 

Still the poor fish or vegetable stall-keeper—to continue the use 
of the example cited—does not fail to profit in some degree by the 
“ Camorra,” which compels him to pay for leave to live, as above 
described. If I permit—or abstain from preventing—A. B. to hold 
a stall in the market, he must pay me for the premium. But the 
amount of the payment in all justice must depend on the value of the 
profits derived from the stall in question. It becomes my interest, 
therefore, that such profits shall be as large as may be. But Prince 
Montimagnifici’s house steward, who makes an enormous profit by 
robbing the Prince right and left, knows very well that a word of 
mine could cause that great man’s valet to open his master’s eyes to 
that circumstance, and must therefore, besides paying me for not so 
acting on the valet, take care that the cook goes for his fish or his 
vegetables to the stall in question. 

Here is another case in which a stranger at Naples was itnroduced 
in an amusing manner to the mysterious “Camorra.” The stranger, 
a young Italian from the north, had ordered a suit of clothes. The 
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tailor delayed so long in sending them, that some unfortunate altera- 
tion in the position of the customer made him fear that when at last 
the clothes should be brought home he would not have the means of 
paying for them. In this embarrassment the young man confides his 
trouble to a Neapolitan friend. The latter, having heard the case, 
says that he thinks there will be no difficulty in arranging the matter, 
and will see to it. An hour later he came back and said, “ Now all 
you have to do is to tell the tailor that he has made you wait so long, 
you can wait no more ; the things must be sent within the twenty- 
four hours or the clothes will not be received. I know they can’t be 
finished in the time.” This counsel was acted on. The clothes were 
not sent. The stranger was freed from his bargain. A day or two 
afterwards, however, his Neapolitan friend returned. “ Well, it was 
all right about the clothes?” ‘Oh, yes, all right! The fellow never 
sent them. I am so much obliged to you.” “Well!” “Oh! I 
must make my old suit last a little longer, that’s all!” “But... . 
you would have had to pay a hundred and twenty francs!” “ Yes, 
I suppose so.” “ Well, then, hand over my share!” “ Your share?” 
“ Yes, to be sure ; you owe me forty francs!” . . . . And in aword, 
the friend in need being a cafo-camorrista, the money had to be paid, 
and the northerner was made to understand that at Naples, at least, 
dans le siecle ow nous sommes, on ne donne rien pour rien! ‘This is 
another of the thousand modes of action of the “ Camorra.” 

Here is another. Being at an hotel at Naples—one of the first in 
the city, we will say—you desire to visit the celebrated San Carlo 
Theatre. You take up the paper, and see that the advertised price of 
the stalls is, say, eight francs. You go to the box office, ask for a 
stall, and are told that there are none to be had—all sold! You 
return to your inn and mention your disappointment. Whereupon 
you are told that the porter can get you a ticket, but that the price 
will be ten francs. If you make judicious inquiries, you will learn 
that this also is “ camorra.” 

The English public will, perhaps, have not quite forgotten the 
case of Mr. Hind, the English flower-grower at Naples, who sold 
better and cheaper flowers than his rivals in the trade—how he was 
murdered—how great the difficulty of discovering any clue to the 
perpetrator of the crime—how almost impossible, when he was dis- 
covered, to obtain his conviction, or justice of any sort. All this 
again was due to “ camorra.” 

It is not too much to say that the whole social life of Naples, 
from top to bottom, is honeycombed by “camorra.” It is everywhere, 
and Camorristi in dress coats and white kid gloves, who are well 
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known to be such, abound, and walk the streets with no less insolent 
a swagger, or rather, with a more assured insolence of manner, 
because of that knowledge. Like the trunk of the elephant, the 
“Camorra” is equally fitted to grapple with the biggest things and 
persons, and to deal with the lowest and smallest. There is not a 
wretched prisoner in the swarming gaolsof Naples who does not save 
some portion of his scanty allowance of food, destined to be turned 
into money for the benefit of some Camorrista somewhat higher 
in the grade of social scoundrelism and universal pillage than 
himself. 

The largest and most important municipal institutions are as 
amenable to the laws of the unseen, but everywhere-felt, tyrants as 
the miserable wretches in the fondaci or the less miserable population 
of the gaols. There exists at Naples a magnificent “Albergo dei Poveri,” 
asylum for paupers. It is an enormous building in a superb position 
on a hill above the city. It is almost impossible to have been at 
Naples without having observed it. The funds belonging to it are 
very large indeed. The condition of the most miserable classes of 
the vast city—of those who live in the fondaci and the “ grottoes ”— 
has been described. Surely some of this profound and hopeless 
misery at least is relieved by the ample means which charity has 
provided for the purpose? But it will be found, if the exceeding 
difficulties in the way of obtaining any trustworthy information on the 
subject be overcome, that the inmates of the Albergo det Poveri—there 
are, I believe, two thousand of them—do not come from those 
classes at all. They will be found to belong to a considerably higher 
grade in the social scale—the children of gentlemen’s servants, of 
small traders, and the like. In short, they are children placed there 
by favour, the price of which favour has been paid in every case to 
some Camorrista or other, in some form or other. This, however,-is 
but one of the modes in which this enormous charity is made to 
afford pabulum for the all-devouring maw of the “Camorra.” The 
children are very badly kept. A penny squeezed daily out of the 
food of each of them would amount to some seventy-three thousand 
francs a year—a goodly sum for “ camorra.” But the extraordinary 
care of the managers of this vast establishment for the education of 
the inmates may be estimated from the fact that thirty-two music 
masters are provided for their instruction in that ingenuous art, 
which, it is to be hoped, is found to “soften their manners and not 
let them be fierce.” In a word, the “Camorra” is the undisputed 
manager, master, and proprietor of the establishment. 

The first thing, probably, that will strike an Englishman in reading 
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of this horrible and atrocious system is that it could exist only among 
a population of cowards ; as, indeed, may be said of the existence 
of all bullies. It is true. But it may be urged that the constant 
consciousness of walking through life under the unseen menace of a 
dagger waiting for you round every corner of every wall is apt to 
have this property in common with conscience, that it makes cowards 
of us all. Ordinary fortitude is brave only against seen dangers, 
which may be met and struggled with. But the “Camorra” reposes 
on the well-understood constant presence of the unseen dagger. It 
may be observed further that such a population as the inhabitants of 
the fondaci and the “grottoes” has been shown to be, are far too 
miserable, too depressed, too much starved to be otherwise than 
cowards. It is quite an absolute matter of course that they should be 
so ; and it is upon the oppression of these classes that the “Camorra” 
has its first and- bottommost foundation. It is a specialty of this 
hideous cancer, that, as all social good things come from above 
downwards, so this works from below upwards in the social scale, and 
has for its special tendency to draw the denizens of higher social 
levels, with constant indraught, into the ever-extending meshes of its 
influence, and to assimilate the morality of the highest to that gene- 
rated by the misery of the lowest. 

Probably, therefore, Signor Villari, the patriotic observer whom 
I have so often quoted, is right in the opinion he expresses, that the 
only hope of remedy for an evil which makes Naples not only a mass 
of social rottenness, fatal to itself, but also a very pregnant source of 
danger to Italy generally, must be sought in such measures as may 
have the effect of gradually improving and finally removing the 
immense and horrible mass of extreme misery, brutishness, and 
ignorance which lies rotting and festering at the foundation of the 
Neapolitan social system. 

T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
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HANS HOLBEIN AT HIS EASEL. 


ANS HOLBEIN is in art what Sir Richard Steele is in litera- 
ture: he is a scapegrace. Perhaps, over a bottle of Rhen- 
ish wine, the bluff and genial German, whose full blue eye still smiles 
upon us from his portraits with all its old freshness and vivacity, may 
have been one of the pleasantest of men; and that seems to have been 
his reputation at Augsburg, at Basle, and in London. His red hat, 
his long grey coat, and his jovial face were as well known in the 
streets and taverns of Augsburg and Basle as the figure of Ben Jonson 
was known at the Mermaid, or as that of Dryden in his black velvet 
suit was known in the coffee-houses of Covent Garden. He was the 
first or almost the first of the race of Bohemians, and he was a Bohe- 
mian heart and soul. 

You can see that by a glance at his portraits. The most striking 
and apparentiy the most characteristic of these is that which hangs in 
the museum at Basle. It is a sketch of Holbein at five-and-twenty. 
The figure is tall and stately, the forehead is broad and high, the brow 
projects slightly over the eyes,—a proof, if any proof were needed, ot 
those strongly developed powers of observation which made Holbein 
the keenest and most characteristic portrait-painter of his time. His 
eye sees everything and sees through everything. It sparkles with 
good humour, although there is a slight suggestion of sarcasm in its 
glance, and that suggestion is deepened by the expression of irony 
which plays about his mouth. The lips are full, and there is about 
the whole face an expression of frankness and audacity that marked 
the character of the man all through his life. 

This expression comes out still more distinctly in the miniature 
in the possession of the Duke of Buccleugh, taken probably at the 
height of Holbein’s fame in London. This miniature is the portrait 
of a man apparently about five-and-forty. The smooth nut-brown 
hair of five-and-twenty is now sprinkled with grey; the round chin 
is covered with a short thick-set beard, the neck is like a bull’s, but 
the eye is still the same. It is an eye that still takes in everything, 
an eye that still betokens the rare powers of observation and the 
calm self-confidence of the man who was equally at home in a pot- 
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house or a palace. It is said that Holbein at this time was distin- 
guished in his dress by silk and velvet, and by one of those Flanders 
hats with a plume which his own portrait of Henry the Eighth has 
handed down to us with so much grace and vigour. But the por- 
trait does not give us Holbein in his full dress, in the dress which 
startled the quiet people of Basle when Holbein was on his way to 
take the. portrait of that youthful Duchess of Milan who, when Henry 
offered her his hand, and as much of his heart as he had to offer 
after a third marriage and a third divorce, said to Sir Henry Wotton, . 
“ Alas! what am I to say to the King of England? He does me too 
much honour, and if I only had two heads, one of them should cer- 
tainly be at his Highness’s service.” “Silk and velvet!” said one of 
Holbein’s friends in the streets of Basle; ‘‘I recollect when he went 
to the tap for a pint of wine!” This portrait of the Duke of 
Buccleugh’s gives us Holbein without his silk and velvet. He is 
apparently fresh from his easel, in his working dress, a plain black 
stuff with a skullcap, and his pencil in his hand. The face is the face 
of a man who knows what life is in the rough, who takes it, however, 
as it comes, makes the best of it, and enjoys it with the relish of a 
rich and hardy constitution. 

But there is not the slightest touch of domesticity about the man. 
You have only to look at his portrait once to see that, if Holbein and 
his wife quarrelled now and then, the fault was not ali on the side 
of his wife, although she may not have been all that an artist’s wife 
ought to be. When illustrating the “ Book of Folly,” Holbein, find- 
ing on one page the name of its author, sketched Erasmus on the 
margin, sitting in his study, and sketched him so cleverly that 
Erasmus, looking through the proofs, at once recognised his portrait, 
laughed at the joke, and exclaimed, with a sly hit at Luther, “ Ah! if 
Erasmus still looked like this, he too might yet take a wife.” Turn- 
ing over the page with a laugh, Erasmus found by the side of a couplet 


from Horace :— 
Me pinguem et nitidum, bene curata cute vises, 


Cum ridere voles, Epicuri de grege porcum, 

a sketch of a wild-looking fellow sitting at a well-spread board, 
drinking a goblet of wine, with one of his arms around the neck of a 
sluttish-looking girl. The author was equal with the artist. He 
wrote under the sketch, ‘‘ Holbein,” and that sketch seems to have 
hit off Holbein as characteristically as Holbein had, on the previous 
page, hit off Erasmus, in his long robe and his high hat, poring over 
a black-letter folio or a recently found Greek MS. 
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It is said by some of Holbein’s biographers that the satire in this 
sketch is too coarse. Perhaps it is. But Holbein adopted the 
sketch ; it was published as it stands in the “‘ Book of Folly,” and it is 
too much in keeping with the traditions of Holbein, and with his 
portraits themselves, to be put aside to-day. There is genius and 
good fellowship in every line of his face. But Holbein, with all his 
genius and good fellowship, was one of the last men in the world to 
fit into any system of domestic life, except perhaps that of the Epi- 
cureans, and even the Epicureans might have found it hard to fit him 
into theirs. 

Holbein, in this respect, stands in marked contrast to his con- 
temporary and rival—Albert Diirer. Diirer was a grave, religious 
man, with a lofty idea of duty as a man and ‘a citizen, a man of 
domestic habits and cultivated tastes, a man without a single vice, 
except perhaps a passion for play, and even that passion was 
kept well in check after his return from Venice. The only 
virtue Holbein possessed was that of good nature—a virtue which is 
said to be in itself a vice. Perhaps in his heart Holbein loved art as 
much as the thoughtful and passionless recluse of Nuremburg, aimed 
as high, and worked as hard. But art with Diirer was religion. It 
was only part of Holbein’s life, and Holbein, with all his intensity 
and industry, was always ready at a moment’s notice to throw down 
his chalks or his graver, to put on his grey cloak and his red hat, and 
to sit under the limes for an hour with a friend and a pint of wine. 
He was a Bohemian all the days of his life,a vagabond and a 
wanderer upon the earth, seldom knowing where to turn for a 
sovereign; and even when at the court of Henry the Eighth, receiving 
a salary which was equal to the income of most of the squires in the 
commission of the peace, he was generally over head and ears in debt. 
He died in a foreign land, far from his wife and children, leaving nothing 
for their provision but his paint-brushes and his palette, and nothing 
for the illegitimate children he had in London but his saddle-horse 
and its bridle. Diirer was buried in the cemetery of St. John with 
all the honours that his countrymen could show to one of the greatest 
of German artists, and his grave is to this day a pilgrimage for every 
lover of art in Germany. His statue stands in the great square of 
Nuremburg, his house is public property, and. every scrap of paper 
that his pencil has touched is treasured as a holy relic. Of Holbein 
there is no memorial, not even a stone with his name upon it, and 
antiquaries dispute still as to the date of his death. He is supposed, 
and supposed I think with good reason, to have died of the plague 
in 1543, and to have been buried with the burial of a dog in one of 
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the plague pits of Whitechapel ; but a few years after his death one 
of the most distinguished and enthusiastic of his admirers, the Earl 
of Arundel, could not discover the slightest trace of a man to whose 
genius, next to that of Albert Diirer’s, Germany still owes no slight 
part of its character for art. 

Yet if, instead of distinguishing the man from the artist, we dis- 
tinguish the artist from the man, I do not think there can be two opi- 
nions as to which ought to take the first position—Holbein or Diirer. 

Diirer, of course, in his own line isincomparable. He was incom- 
parable as a designer, as an engraver, and as a painter of Saints, 
Madonnas, and Saviours. But Diirer is an idealist ; Holbein is a 
realist. Diirer’s imagination in its range and vigour was inferior only 
to Dante’s ; it loved in its loftiest flights to dwell on the trifles that 
give life and colour to its visions. Holbein had simply no imagi- 
nation at all ; and you may look through his works without finding 
any traces of the faculty which shines through every conception of 
his rival. He created nothing. His Christ is taken from Diirer, 
all his Saints are taken from Diirer; and when he wished to paint the 
Holy Mother and her Child without reproducing the forms which 
Diirer had made his own, he simply called his wife into his studio 
and sketched with her the first of his own boys, who happened to 
be playing at his mother’s knee. St. Anne is the portrait of his 
own mother. The influence of Diirer is to be traced in most of his 
wall paintings, in his Apostles, and in many of his pictures of Death. 
The suggestion for many of the scenes in his Dance of Death is to be 
found in Burgkmair. His Last Supper is taken from Leonardo da 
Vinci, and his Triumphal Procession on the facade at Lucerne from 
Mantegna. Holbein has left nothing like Diirer’s pictures of the 
Passion, or those of the Revelation of St. John, and he could not have 
painted either of them to save his life without the inspiration of Diirer. 

But Holbein made up for his lack of imagination by his powers 
of observation. These were of the highest order, and he knew 
how to use them. Observation is not perhaps the highest gift 
an artist can have, and it forms but a poor compensation for imagina- 
tive powers like those which inspired the visions of the Apocalypse 
and the Passion ; but Holbein’s powers of observation were combined 
with such a keen perception of character, and with so much practical 
skill, that we shall probably see a dozen Diirers before we «see 
another Holbein. ‘ 

Diirer’s superiority to Holbein lay in two things, and in -two 
things only, I believe—in his knowledge of anatomy and in his 
moral purity. Diirer’s fancy, in its wildest flights, is as pure as Milton’s; 
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Holbein’s is often as foul as Smollett’s, and he knew nothing at all 
of anatomy. But Diirer had one fault as an artist. He was not an 
international man. Holbein was, and the consequence is that 
to-day his works are everywhere. You come across them in every 
palace of Europe. They are in the gallery of the Louvre, at Munich, 
at Florence, at Venice, at Frankfort ; and there is hardly an old 
manor-house in England that does not contain its Holbein. No 
collection of historical portraits is complete without its cluster of 
Holbeins, even if the genuine portraits have to be eked out with a 
few spurious daubs that were painted twenty years after Holbein’s 
death ; and without Holbein one of the most interesting periods of 
English history would be a blank, or worse than a blank—a history 
of Papal pretensions and Protestant schisms, of international and 
religious feuds, and of the barrenest of all controversies, theological 
controversy—controversy upon original sin, upon the mystery of 
grace, of predestination, and of justification, upon the question 
whether the mass is a sacrifice or the commemoration of a sacrifice, 
whether the power assumed by the Pope and the Bishops had any 
foundation in Scripture, whether the worship of images is authorised 
by Scripture, or whether it is sacrilege to smash a saint. 

Holbein’s life covers the period of the Reformation and the 
period of those great geographical discoveries which stimulated the 
intellect of Europe as it had never been stimulated before and as it 
has never been stimulated since. He was born in 1495, the year in 
which Columbus returned to Spain with the spoils of the New World, 
was received by Ferdinand and Isabella like a general returning from 
the conquest of a kingdom, and entered Valladolid in triumph amid 
the acclamations of a nation which then held the proudest position 
in Europe. He died in 1543, and in those forty-eight years he had 
witnessed the conquests of Cortez and Pizarro, the achievements of 
Vasco de Gama, the exploration of the Pacific, the establishment of 
a vast empire of European merchants in Arabia, along the coasts 
of Malabar, and in India, the diversion of all those streams of com- 
merce which had lined the shores of the Adriatic, of the A°gean, and 
of the Mediterranean with marts, temples, and palaces that are still, 
even in their decay and ruin, the admiration of the world ; the over- 
throw of the Papal authority in all the northern parts of Europe, and 
the translation of the Bible into a language understanded of the 
people who have since taken the lead in all that distinguishes 
modern from medizval Europe in arts, arms, literature, and science. 
But when Holbein was born there was not the slightest sign that 
the world was on the eve of one of the greatest revolutions in 
history. The Pope ruled Europe with a rod of iron; and, although 
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the Pope was a profligate priest whose hands were dyed in every 
vice and crime, his authority was unassailed and apparently unas- 
sailable. Perhaps a few scholars here and there still remembered 
the protest that Wycliffe had made against the Papal supremacy, 
against the vices of the clergy, and against the traffic in indulgences. 
The memory of Huss was still cherished by a handful of hardy and 
ignorant mountaineers in Bohemia. But neither the name of Huss 
nor the name of Wycliffe was anything more than a recollection. 
It was not an inspiration. The princes and rulers of Europe hated 
the Bishop of Rome because he was the most exacting of tax- 
gatherers, and the people hated his cardinals and priests because 
their lives were a satire upon all the precepts of the religion which 
they were commissioned to preach. But there was no one, apparently, 
with the courage or the learning to combat the errors or to denounce 
the vices of the Church. Savonarola might have done it ; but Savo- 
narola had been sent to the stake before his voice had been heard 
north of the Alps. Erasmus was in the first bloom of his splendid 
manhood; but Erasmus was private secretary to the Bishop of 
Cambray, and as devout a Catholic as a man of his wit and learning 
could be. Luther and Zwingle were still at school thumbing a Latin 
grammar; Bucer was in his nurse’s arms; neither Calvin nor Knox 
had been born; and Tyndale was flying hawks in the Vale of 
Gloucester. Wolsey, a parish priest, was in the stocks in Somerset- 
shire; and Cromwell was perhaps birdsnesting in the lanes around 
Putney Heath, without a thought of the part he was to play as “ the 
Hammer of the Monks” in one of the greatest of English revolutions. 
The only copy of the Bible that had then been printed was the Latin 
Vulgate, and that was so rare and costly that it was a present for 
princes. But this edition of the Bible had found its way into some 
of the monasteries, and especially into those of the Augustines, 
probably at that time the purest and most thoughtful of the 
Roman Catholic orders. Luther found it in the Augustine convent 
at Erfurt ; Melanchthon found it at Tiibingen ; and when Erasmus in 
1516 published his first edition of the Greek Testament, that work 
was soon in the hands of every priest and monk who knew Greek 
enough to read it. Perhaps there were not many of these, for at 
that time the mass of priests knew little Latin and less Greek. But 
Luther, Zwingle, Melanchthon, Coverdale, and Tyndale could read 
Greek almost as well as Erasmus, and they read it to such effect that 
when in 1517 the question arose as to the sale of indulgences, they 
were able to confound the ablest of the legates and vicars-general ot 
Rome by appealing to the word and to the testimony. 
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Holbein threw himself into the life, thought, and politics of his 
day with all the vigour of his nature. He was, in fact, one of the 
Reformers, and did yeoman’s service in the cause. Perhaps the Re- 
formers themselves, or those whom we look upon as emphatically the 
Reformers, might not always care to confess the fact, or to recognise 
the man who went to the tap for wine as one of themselves. But 
that does not alter the fact that Holbein was the second Luther of 
the Reformation. Look at his cartoon representing the sale of In- 
dulgences! It is Luther’s sermon in miniature, and more suggestive 
than a dozen sermons; and the spirit which marks this cartoon dis- 
tinguishes equally his illustrations in the “Book of Folly,” his pictures 
of Death, and that brilliant series of woodcuts which carried the name 
of Holbein as an artist all through Europe. You can trace the German 
and the Protestant in every touch of his pencil. In his picture of the 
Temptation of Joseph, for instance, the lilies of France are em- 
broidered on the couch of Potiphar’s wife; and touches of this kind 
occur again and again, showing the zest with which he entered into 
the spirit of the time. He represents devils waiting for the Pope’s 
soul, and all his sketches of priests are full of suggestions of hypocrisy, 
covetousness, stupidity, and profligacy. Perhaps, however, the best 
proof of his sympathy with the Reformation is to be found in the fact 
that he was selected to design the title-page of Luther’s first translation 
of the New Testament, afterwards to illustrate Coverdale’s translation 
of the Bible into English, and, when this translation was ordered to be 
printed and placed in every church throughout the British Isles, to 
design and engrave the portrait of Henry the Eighth as the Supreme 
Head of the English Church. 

This was Holbein’s work at Basle, illustrating books; almost his 
sole work, that and wall-painting, with an altar-piece now and then 
like the Last Supper, or the Betrothal of St. Catherine with the Infant 
Christ, and that superb specimen of his skill in the church near 
Solothurn, the Virgin between St. Ursus and St. Martin. He is said 
to have worked for the silversmiths and to have designed for the 
glass-stainers, to have painted the walls of many private houses, as 
well as those of the Rath-haus; and among his decorative work is the 
facade of a house in the Eisengasse, painted from top to bottom “in 
the fashion of the rich architectural backgrounds which at a later 
time distinguished the pictures of Paul Veronese.” He painted portraits 
at Augsburg, and he painted portraits, again, in London. But at 
Basle very few portraits from his easel are in existence, and none 
worth speaking of except those of Froben, Bonifacius Amerbach, 
and Erasmus. Basle at that time was the headquarters of the Re- 
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naissance. All the works of Erasmus, of CEcolampadius, of Luther, 
of Melanchthon, and the rest of the Reformers, were printed and 
published there, with most of the editions of Roman writers, and the 
translations from Greek authors that were then in circulation. It was 
in the time of Holbein a city of scholars, of artists, and of printers. 
Erasmus called it the most comfortable seat of the muses. “There 
is no one,” he says, in one of his letters, “ who does not know Latin 
and who does not know Greek. Most of them know Hebrew. One 
is a distinguished historian, another a zealous theologian, a third an 
experienced mathematician. One pursues the study of antiquity, 
another of law. Where else do we find anything like this? [I at least, 
until now, have not had the happiness to lead such an agreeable life.” 
The Frobens, the Petris, and the Wolffs had their printing-offices at 
Basle, and Holbein was attracted to the city because it presented so 
many opportunities to a man of his skill to make an easy and a sure 
income in the ornamentation of books and in making designs for 
woodcuts. 

The Reformation came, and the Reformation, the work in a great 
measure of Basle, was the ruin ofart. It put an end to all orders for 
altar-pieces, for Madonnas, for Saints, and even for those wall-paintings 
which, in Germany as in Italy, gave artists of the highest genius an 
opportunity to show the world what they could do at their best. “I 
paint, and paint with all diligence,” said Diirer, “ but nothing comes 
of it, and I mean therefore to fall back upon my engraving. Had I 
done so sooner, I should have been richer by some thousand florins 
at this day.” But Holbein could not do this, for the printers of Basle, 
like Actzeon, were devoured by their own dogs. They had published 
so many works against idolatry and superstition, and against art as 
the handmaid of superstition, that they dare not themselves now pub- 
lish a copy of the Scriptures with the Virgin and her Child. The 
classics were tabooed by the Reformers as profane, and Holbein soon 
found that if he was to live by his pencil he must take up his quarters 
where art held a very different position from that which it held in 
Basle. In the year in which Diirer completed his panels with SS. 
Peter and John, SS. Mark and Paul, and threw aside his brush, with 
that unfinished head of the Saviour upon his easel, Holbein turned 
his back upon Germany, crossed the English Channel with a letter of 
introduction to Sir Thomas More from Erasmus, and the great 
colourist of the North was lost to German art for ever. 

This was in the year 1526, and Sir Thomas More was then at tke 
height of his greatness—Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chancellor cf 
the Duchy of Lancaster—‘ England’s only genius,” and the closest 
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personal friend of the King. It is said that Henry was on such 
familiar terms with his Chancellor that he was in the habit of taking 
the royal barge from Whitehall stairs, rowing down the Thames to the 
Chelsea meadows, where More lived with his family and his books, 
lunching or dining with him en famille, and afterwards walking up 
and down his gardens with his arm around his neck, talking of 
theology, geometry, and music; or, if it was a bright moonlight 
evening, spelling out the mysteries of the stars, or perhaps sitting 
down by the fire-side to listen to a freshly-written page of “ Utopia,” 
with its arguments in favour of freedom of conscience. Henry had 
the reputation at that time of being the most polished and chivalrous 
knight in Europe, and his Court was the home of all the muses, of 
science, of painting, of architecture, and of 4ed/es dettres. He had an 
Italian architect in his service—John of Padua—and if money could 
have tempted Raffaelle to cross the Alps, the Cartoons, which form 
one of the chief glories of the Vatican, would have adorned the 
State apartments of Windsor and Whitehall. Neither Raffaelle nor 
Titian was to be lured from the sunny skies of Italy ; but Raffaelle 
painted a St. George for the Defender of the Faith, and that St. 
George formed the nucleus of the gallery which Henry was so fond 
of showing to his visitors. He set the example of collecting works of 
art in this country, and the choicest present that you could make 
him was a picture, a statue, a piece of tapestry, or a beautifully- 
chased suit of armour to dazzle the eyes of the knights and ladies of 
his Court at the tournaments which formed such a conspicuous 
feature in the life of his Court. An artist like Holbein was to Henry 
what a tall grenadier was to Frederick of Prussia: he was the best 
present you could offer him; and Sir Thomas More, knowing this, 
took Holbein into his household, set him to work to paint a collec- 
tion of portraits, and then displaying them in his hall, invited the 
King to an entertainment. Henry admired the pictures, asked after 
the artist, and was introduced to him there and then. Sir Thomas 
More offered the pictures to his Highness ; but, as Henry said, when 
he had the artist he did not require the pictures. An apartment 
was at once fitted up in the palace for Holbein; he was quartered 
on the civil list for 200 florins a year, and was known henceforth as 
the King’s painter. 

‘That, however, was a title which in the time of Holbein implied a 
great deal more than it implied in the time of Vandyke, or than it 
might be supposed to imply now ; for a Court painter had then to do 
everything that could be done with a brush ; to paint everything that 
required painting—a wall, a coat of arms, a shield, a portrait, or a 
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battle-piece, a scene like that in the Valley of the Cloth of Gold, the 
Battle of the Spurs, or the Expedition to Boulogne ; and Holbein, 
like most of the distinguished painters of his time, was a man of 
infinite variety and readiness. He could turn his hand to every- 
thing : could paint a portrait or decorate a wall, design a gateway 
like that at Wilton, or take a sketch of the Duchess of Milan or 
Anne of Cleves, for Henry to fall in love with, paint an altar-piece, or 
illustrate the “ Book of Folly ;” emboss in wax for the beauties of the 
Court, or colour a coat of arms for the ~~ ts of the Tournament ; 
design a drinking-cup for Jane Seymour, or a sword-hilt for the King ; 
or on an emergency take up his graving-knife and cut his own designs 
for “ Utopia,” or a new edition of the Bible. Holbein gets credit 
for a great deal more than he did or than he could have done, the 
credit for work done at Basle, for instance, before he knew the place ; 
the credit for work done years after he left the city, the credit for 
work done here in England as late as 1554 ; and now and then the 
credit for work done even in 1579. But making every allowance for 
this, it is plain that Holbein’s hands must have been sufficiently full 
of work during the time he spent in England. His portraits are 
everywhere ; in every palace, in every gallery, and in nearly every 
country-house of historical note. There is and always has been a 
great demand for portraits in this country, and this was particularly 
the case in the reign of the Tudors. There was a demand for por- 
traits then when there was a demand for nothing else, and Holbein’s 
genius was the true genius for a portrait-painter. 

He was pre-eminently truthful. He had a stern rule to be true 
to nature whatever the consequences might be, and to that rule he 
adhered all through life. It was the rule of Diirer, but Holbein was truer 
to the rule than Diirer himself was. Once, and once only, he departed 
from it—in the case of Anne of Cleves. He is said to have idealised 
Anne at the suggestion of Cromwell, in order to promote the Protes- 
tant cause. But if he did, all I can say is that Henry had some 
excuse to plead for his divorce, and that we have in Holbein’s portrait 
an ample explanation of Anne’s resignation when she was packed off 
bag and baggage to the palace at Richmond to await the formalities 
of a divorce. The portrait is the portrait of a woman whom even 
Vandyke could not have made presentable as the successor of Jane 
Seymour and Anne Boleyn. It is the portrait of a woman without a 
single grace of feature or expression ; and if Holbein flattered her, the 
original must have been all that Henry said she was. The surprise 
to me is that Holbein did not lose his head with Cromwell. But 
Henry seems to have held his portrait-painter in more estimation 
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than most of the men of his craft were held at that time. ‘ You have 
not to do with Hans,” said the King to a nobleman who went to 
complain that Holbein had kicked him out of his studio. when 
he was painting the portrait of a lady ; “you have not to do with 
Hans, but with me. Of seven peasants I can make seven Earls, but 
of seven Earls I cannot make one Hans Holbein.” And Holbein 
after that never flattered anyone with his brush. Even Oliver 
Cromwell need not have troubled himself about his warts if he had 
sat to Harry’s painter. The warts would have been the principal 
things in his portrait. His face would have been known by its warts. 
All his character would have been distinguished by them, all his 
astuteness, resolution, and courage. Vandyke painted men and 
women as they wished to be, as he saw them at his own dinner-table, 
all grace, vivacity, and dignity. ‘Titian painted thera as they ought 
to be—all beauty, truth, and chivalry. It was Holbein’s distinction 
to paint them as they are, to condense into a single expression all 
the characteristic emotions of their soul and all the history of their 
lives, to show them as they were in contradistinction from what they 
wished to be. ‘“ He makes faces,” said Piazetta, standing before the 
Meier Madonna, “ where we only make masks.” And it is this fact 
which gives Holbein’s portraits all their value. They are not ‘por- 
traits. They are the men themselves—the men with their history 
written in their faces, the men with all their associations, with all their 
vices, and with all the traits of character which redeemed those vices. 
Raffaelle is the only man who approaches Holbein in truth; and 
Raffaelle’s portraits combine the utmost individual distinctness with 
the most delicate taste. Diirer paints portraits, as he paints every- 
thing else, with exquisite skill. But you can see Diirer in everything. 
He is like Sheridan in his comedies. All his characters talk alike, 
and all talk like Sheridan. Holbein is like Shakespeare. He is as 
full of variety as Nature herself. He takes his men and women 
from every class, and paints them all exactly as he sees them—the 
king in his robes, the statesman with public care upon his brow, the 
beauty in her tresses, the sportsman with his falcon on his wrist, the 
scholar with his book and MSS. on his desk, and the fool with his 
cap and bells. You can always tell Holbein by the truth and life of 
his portraits, by his grand style and masterly drawing. Look at 
Henry. Every line in his face reveals the king, cold, heartless, haughty, 
accustomed to rule, and to rule, when necessary, with a rod of iron ; 
a man, as More said, who would send his best friend to the block if 
his head could gain him one castle in France. The dramatic power 
of the picture is marvellous ; and yet that is only one of its charac- 
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teristics. The whole history of Henry’s reign is condensed into that 
painting, and Henry seems to have been particularly proud of it. The 
study for Henry’s head is in the Cabinet of Engravings at Munich. It 
is on yellowish red paper, in black chalk with a mixture of red, and 
the effect is said to be more imposing than it was in the cartoon. In 
the study Henry’s face is taken at three-quarters; but in the cartoon 
we have the King in Holbein’s favourite position, with his counte- 
nance as much as possible in the full light. This is the case with 
Cromwell’s portrait. He is drawn in his robes of state, with his fur 
collar, his pen and his papers, and a richly-bound book lying on his 
table. His head rests on a strong bull-like throat, and his large nose, 
thin compressed lips, piercing eyes, and cold expression mark the 
Bismarck of the Reformation. Anne Boleyn is handed down to us 
in all the beauty in which she presented herself to the citizens of 
London upon her marriage with the King, in her golden baldachin 
with ringing silver bells, arrayed in a white robe, with her thick hair 
flowing over her shoulders, and a diadem of gold and diamonds on her 
brow. The King’s Astronomer holds a pair of compasses in one hand, 
and his ruler, his protractor, his scissors, his hammer, and his polyhedron 
hang on the wall or lie upon the table. Erasmus sits at his desk, pen 
in hand, meditating a sentence of his ‘‘ Adagia.” The goldsmith is in 
his leathern apron, the merchant in his counting-house, with a freshly 
opened letter on his table, and with his invoices and orders fastened 
on the wall. This is one of the characteristics of Holbein’s work. 
It is instinct with life. Everything is in action, and generally in 
action that is at once apparent to the eye. He gives life and freshness 
to a portrait sometimes by the slightest touch of colour, and the bril- 
liancy of his colour is rivalled by nothing but its own delicacy. He 
is said to have touched his works till not a touch remained discern- 
ible, and in the Berlin collection of sketches we get a glimpse into 
the very atelier of his mind. That collection is full of rough drafts, 
studies of figures, studies of hands, studies of children for Madonna 
pictures, studies of ornaments, armour, birds, and bits of scenery. 
The representation of the plague-stricken beggars in the picture of 
St. Elizabeth and St. Barbara is so true to nature that Professor 
Virchow has traced in their portraits leprosy in both its forms, exactly 
as it appears in Norway at the present day, although medical history 
is lacking in the slightest scientific explanation of the disease ; 
and you cannot look through a collection of Holbein’s portraits 
in any gallery without noticing that in all of them the complexion 
varies with the utmost delicacy, according to the sex, age, and class. 
Hardly two complexions are alike in their tint ; and there is the same 
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variety in the form and movement of the hands. The hands, in 
Holbein, are always characteristic; and you may generally test the 
authenticity of a portrait by that. His hands are a study in them- 
selves, for hardly any two sets of hands agree. Those of Erasmus and 
Jane Seymour are peculiarly beautiful, and the Spanish work of the 
cuff from which the Queen’s emerge is brought out as clearly and 
distinctly as the ring on the hand of the scholar. 

Yet Holbein did not torment people with long sittings. The 
ordinary German plan of that day was to make a correct drawing 
from the life and to paint from that. This was Diirer’s plan. His 
sketches in chalk of the people he met at the Court at Augsburg and 
painted in the palace still exist; and the Windsor sketches prove that 
Holbein acted on the same plan. The heads are drawn on paper with 
charcoal and coloured chalks ; sometimes traced over with the brush, 
and occasionally by a slight shading of Indian ink. Almost all the 
heads are on the same scale as the painting, and some of them ate 
pricked with pin-holes as if they had been used for tracing. The 
more delicate part of the work is in many cases rubbed off, and the 
harmony of the original colouring is spoilt. But it is manifest that, 
except in very few cases, these sketches were intended only as studies 
for pictures ; they were not complete works in themselves, and the 
shading and colouring were probably done after the sitting. It was 
so in the case of the Duchess of Modena’s portrait, and I have no 
doubt it was so in all. That portrait of the Duchess was taken in a 
single sitting of two or three hours, and finished by the artist after- 
wards, and many of the Windsor sheets contain memoranda upon 
the colour of the hair or beard, upon the materials of the dress, and 
upon the accessories proper to the portrait, books, mathematical 
or musical instroments, arms, or the trinkets of a boudoir. Holbein’s 
eye took everything in at a glance with the fidelity and completeness 
of a photograph, and these sketches seem to have been afterwards 
sufficient for the painting. They were occasionally made to do duty 
for the paintings themselves, with the aid of a coat of varnish and 
colour. One of the portraits of Erasmus in the museum at Basle is 
apparently the original sketch on parchment pasted upon an oak 
panel; and Mr. Baring had a portrait of Holbein’s taken upon paper 
in this way, spread upon wood, with the hands and dress added, and 
a crayon thus, with a little varnish and paint, turned into an oil 
painting! Holbein at first drew upon plain paper. All his sketches 
of Sir Thomas More were taken upon a white ground. But after- 
wards he seems to have spread a sort of salmon-coloured wash over 
his sheet before he set to work with his chalks, and these flesh-tints 
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distinguish almost all the sketches in the Windsor portfolio, the most 
interesting and characteristic collection of Holbein’s works now left. 
These drawings are principally known to the public by Bartolozzi’s 
engravings; but the engravings, although very beautiful in their way, 
give a better idea of Bartolozzi than they do of Holbein; and it would 
be a graceful act on the part of the Queen for her to permit them to 
be sent into the country, as the Turner sketches recently were, for 
the inspection and study of those who have no means of studying 
them in the portfolios at Windsor. It is impossible for any engraver 
to do complete justice to these crayons, partly because no engraving 
can reproduce the touches of colour which give life and freshness to 
the original, and partly because many of them are so worn by time 
and friction that little is left except the Indian ink touches. The 
colour is gone in many places, and the shading is hardly distinguish- 
able. Yet even in their present state the sketches are marvellous 
works of art, fit for a royal collection; and the probability seems to 
be, from the finish which marks many of them, that they were in- 
tended to be transferred to panels and used as the groundwork of 
the painting. The whole character is hit off in two or three bold 
touches, and the sketch of the Duchess of Modena, now at Arundel 
Castle, although the work of less than three hours, is perhaps the 
most perfect portrait ever painted even by Holbein. There is nothing 
hasty or slipshod about his work; it is perfect in its finish. Yet 
the labour by which this perfection is attained is, as all true labour 
ought to be, only distinguishable when you come to look into the 
details of a picture with a glass, and to see how carefully, and 
apparently how lovingly, every detail is wrought. Take the picture 
of the Ambassadors, for instance, at Longford Castle, the most im- 
portant of Holbein’s works in England; or still better, perhaps, that 
of Georg Gyze, one of the merchants of the Steelyard. This picture 
is now at Berlin. It is the portrait of a merchant seated at a table in 
his office. He is dressed in a red coat, and wears a black cap and 
overcoat ; a glass of flowers stands on his table, and he holds a letter 
in his hand. “ Every accessory is perfected witha fine perfection : 
the carnations in the glass vase by his side, the ball of gold chased 
with blue enamel suspended on the wall, the books, the steelyard, 
the papers on the table, the seal-ring with its quartered bearings— 
all intensely there, and there in beauty of which no one could have 
dreamed that even flowers or gold were capable, far less parchment 
or steel. But every change of shades is felt, every rich and rubied 
line of petal followed, every subdued gleam in the soft blue of the 
enamel and bending of the gold, touched with a hand whose patience 
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of regard creates rather than paints. The jewel itself was not so 
precious as the rays of enduring light which form it beneath that 
errorless hand. The man himself, what he was, not more ; but to all 
conceivable proof of sight, in all aspect of life or thought, not less. 
He sits alone in his accustomed room, his common work laid out 
before him; he is conscious of no presence, assumes no dignity, bears 
no sudden or superficial look of care or interest, lives only as he 
lived—but for ever. It is inexhaustible; every detail of it wins, 
retains, rewards the attention with a continually-increasing sense of 
wonderfulness.” These are Mr. Ruskin’s words, and they might 
stand as a description of the Ambassadors, of the Whitehall frescoes, 
or of the Windsor sketches, as well as for the Steelyard merchant. 
They are true of all Holbein’s work, for he saw everything and re- 
produced everything. There was nothing desultory in Holbein’s 
nature. He never grew weary of his work, never laid it aside to 
begin something fresh. His interest in what he began never ceased till 
it was finished, and thus every sketch, every painting from his hand is 
marked by the earnestness, care, and spirit which distinguish all 
work done under the inspiration of the hour or while the imagination 
is still warm and clear. 

There is a tradition that Holbein painted with his left hand, but 
there is, I believe, no authority for this, except an engraving of Vor- 
sterman’s. Holbein, in his portrait in the Arundel collection, holds 
his brush in his right hand, and this is the case also in the Duke of 
Buccleugh’s miniature. That ought to be conclusive evidence upon 
a point of this kind ; but it is quite possible, of course, that Holbein 
may have practised with both hands and painted occasionally with 
his left hand to show his mastery of his tools. Artists are very often 
martyrs to traditions of this kind, and Holbein was one of those men 
about whom men invent stories. One of these inventions is that 
which represents him as a man who could neither read nor write. 
There is one fact which gives an air of plausibility to this tradition— 
the fact that not a single letter of Holbein’s to his wife, family, or 
friends is extant. But the best proof that Holbein was not illiterate 
is to be found in his illustrations of the “ Book of Folly,” of Sir 
Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” and of other works of that description. 
These were not the work of an illiterate man. They were the work 
of an artist who had read the works of the greatest scholars of his 
time, read them with thought and discrimination, and entered into 
the spirit of the writers with a critical appreciation which is dis- 
tinguishable in every touch of his pencil. It is possible, of course, 
that Holbein may have been able to achieve all these triumphs of 
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art by some sort of magic after poring in blank ignorance over 
pages which, upon this hypothesis, were to him mere abracadabra. 
But this theory makes a greater demand upon our imagination than 
the natural explanation that he possessed at least sufficient know- 
ledge of Latin to spell out the pages he was called upon to illus- 
trate ; and it involves a strange incongruity to suppose that the man 
whose pencil has adorned all the palaces of Europe with works of 
the highest art, who was an architect as well as. an artist, who could 
enter in an appreciative spirit into the speculations and fancies ot 
men like Erasmus and More, was, after all, so ignorant in literary 
matters that he could only contrive to mark his pictures with his 
monogram “ H. H.,” and to scrawl a few hieroglyphics on the back 
of his sketches to assist his memory in painting. Perhaps it may 
be said that he triumphed over still greater difficulties in painting 
the. Dance of Death without knowing anything of anatomy ; and 
that, of course, is the fact. But in this instance he contrived to con- 
ceal his ignorance by a close study of form, and by the exercise of 
those powers of observation which with him atoned so often for lack 
of scientific knowledge. 

Tradition, justly or unjustly, has hopelessly ruined Holbein’s 
personal character, and if it were not that his works themselves 
remain, it would long ago have left him without a reputation worth 
preserving even as an artist. But his portraits remain, and those 
portraits, even by themselves, form one of the most precious heir- 
looms of English and German art; heirlooms that invest with interest 
even the personal character of a man who had no character at all 
except as a Bohemian, and make Holbein as interesting, with all his 
faults, as Diirer or Leonardo da Vinci. 


CHARLES PEBODY 
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TABLE-TALK. 


N spite of the verses which are inserted in his great romance, 
Rabelais has not yet been counted among poets. He has some 
claim, however, to prophecy, which has always been included among 
the poetic functions. Those who read the history of the quarrel 
between Picrochole and Grandgousier will find some anticipations— 
satirical, of course—of the progress of the present war. The imaginary 
conquests of the army of King Picrochole are not unlike the pro- 
gramme mapped out for the Czar. “Shall we see,” said Picrochole, 
“Babylon and Mount Sinai?” “There is no need,” said they (his 
counsellors), “at this time. Have we not hurried up and down, 
travelled and toiled enough, in having transfreted and past over the 
Hircanian sea, marched along the two Armenias and the three 
Arabias?” “ Ay, by my faith,” said he, “we have played the fools 
and are undone.” So much for the Asiatic side of the campaign. 
As regards Europe, Picrochole is more sanguine. He has made war, 
it should be remembered, upon Grandgousier because some of the 
shepherds in the dominions of the latter have compelled his cake- 
bearers to sell them some cakes (/ouaces) at a reasonable price. 
“Shall we not kill,” he asks, “all these dogs, Turks and Mahometans?” 
“ What a devil should we do else ?” said they. “And you shall give 
their goods and lands to such as shall have served you honestly.” 
“Reason,” said he, “will have it so; that is but just. I give unto you 
Caramania, Suria, and all Palestine.” ‘Ha! sir,” said they, “it is 
out of your goodness ; grammercie, we thank you. God grant you 
may always prosper!” ‘There was there present at that time an old 
gentleman well experienced in the wars, a stern soldier (vrai routier 
de guerre), and who had been in many great hazards, named Echephron, 
who, hearing this discourse, said, “I do greatly doubt that all this 
enterprise will be like the tale or interlude of the pitcher full of milk, 
wherewith a shoemaker made himself rich in conceit ; but when the 
pitcher was broken he had not whereupon to dine. What do you 
pretend by these large conquests? What shall be the end of so 
many labours and crosses?” “Thus shall it be,” said Picrochole, 
“that when we are returned, we shall sit down, rest, and be merry.” 
“ But,” said Echephron, “ if by chance you should never come back, 
for the voyage is long and dangerous; were it not better for us to 
take our rest now than unnecessarily to expose ourselves to so many 
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dangers?” ‘“O,” said Swashbuckler, “ by God, here isa good dotard; 
come, go hide ourselves in the corner of a chimney, and there let us 
spend the whole time of our life amongst ladies, in threading of pearls, 
or spinning like Sardanapalus. ‘He that nothing ventures, hath neither 
horse nor mule,’ saith Solomon.” ‘He who adventures too much,” 
said Echephron, “loseth both horse and mule.” It would not be 
difficult to establish the resemblance between Pichrochole and the 
Czar, and between General Ignatieff and Swashbuckler. The other 
characters in this comedy might be easily distributed. I have been 
driven to use the version of Urquhart and Motteux, which has 
provcked so loud outcry of late in Puritan circles, since the French 
of Rabelais is not always intelligible to English readers. 


HERE are some folks of a most practical and ingenious turn 
of mind, who fail in the application of their principles through 
ignorance of the prejudices of their fellow-creatures. Inspired, them- 
selves, with schemes of general utility and even benevolence, they do 
not make allowance for little matters of detail, such as birth, race, 
and education; or, being personally troubled with no such hindrances 
to development, they are unable to understand them. One of these, 
hearing a Ritualist clergyman of my acquaintance complaining of the 
expense of altar candles, ventured to explain to him that the fact of 
the proximity of his church (which was in the country) to a railway 
station would enable him to substitute gas for candles at a great re- 
duction of expenditure. Up to that moment (for zow he knows) he was 
quite unaware of the enormous religious importance of wax tapers. 
Another person of the same class had a favourite scheme for 
“setting the Church of England on its legs again,” as he 
naively termed it, by the importation of tobacco in congregations. 
If men might smoke, he argued, they would stand almost anything, 
even sermons; and if men could be got to church, why, of course 
there could be no doubt about attracting the women. It was in vain 
to attempt to explain to him that there was a strong initial objection 
to the use of tobacco. ‘Why, bless your heart,” he would answer, 
“it is the very thing to promote calmness, thought, devotion, and pre- 
vents all chattering.” Sir Walter Scott, however, speaks of the Scotch 
factors ‘“‘abune the pass” in the Highlands, smoking their pipes in 
church without ecclesiastical reproof; so that this gentleman had more 
practical ground for his theory than he was probably himself aware of. 
But the most naive suggestion that I have yet heard from any 
person of this description, is a plan for doing away with the evils of 
auricular confession, while retaining its advantages. “ Look here, my 
good fellow, why shouldn’t the women confess to women ?—that 
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would’satisfy all parties, and cou/d do no harm.” I am afraid it would 
not satisfy all parties, and especially those most concerned. For, 
quite apart from the theory of absolution, no woman could ever per- 
suade herself to confess anything to one of her own sex, and if she 
could, the other one could never keep the secret. 


HE accidents which in the course of a summer season happen to 
men visiting spots of romantic interest or beauty amount to a 
not inconsiderable death-rate. Already, in the present season, Mr. 
Adderley, son of the President of the Board of Trade, and Dr. Bryce, 
the eminent geologist, have lost their lives in Scotland alone, and 
from Switzerland and other points come news of similar calamities. 
It is, of course, hopeless to preach caution to youth, or to attempt to 
check or to regulate that enterprise and love of adventure which 
have made England what she is. I feel often disposed, @ propos of 
such matters, to quote Coleridge’s magnificent illustration, that 
‘Experience, like the stern-lights of a ship, casts light only on the 
track that has been past.’ I should be glad, however, to recommend 
youth going on excursions to cultivate the quickness of apprehension 
and readiness of mind in which the civilised man is not seldom far 
behind the savage. In a case of accident of this kind, in which I was 
to a certain extent concerned, a man was contemplating, in perfect 
safety, a cataract from the summit, when a sudden gust of wind 
down the ravine caught his hat and whirled it off his head. He 
made an effort to clutch it, lost his balance, and in a moment was 
lying a mangled corpse at the bottom ; whilst a companion was so 
shocked at the spectacle, that months elapsed before he recovered his 
mental balance. Now, a man who fitted himself for an excursion by 
slight training would be prepared for a chance like this, and would have 
more control over those automatic movements which, while intended 
for human safety, lead in exceptional cases to human destruction. 


MONG many odd proposals for centenary commemorations, 

the drollest is a scheme for celebrating, by a congress of 

Celtic scholars, to be held at Truro or Penzance, the demise in 
1778 of Doll Pentreath. Ignorance concerning this old lady is 
pardonable, seeing that her sole claim to distinction consists in the 
fact that she was the last person able to speak the now extinct 
Cornish tongue. Three hundred years ago Cornish was beginning 
to disappear as a spoken language, and Carew, in 1602, mentions, in 
his “ Survey of Cornwall,” that many of the inhabitants can speak no 
word of it. A fate similar to that undergone by the Cornish tongue 
is now being experienced by the Breton, in many respects a kindred 
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dialect. I remember, two or three years ago, speaking in La Vendée 
to a Breton sailor, who told me that three generations of his family 
were alive—his father, who spoke Breton, and no French ; himself, 
who spoke Breton and French; and his son, who spoke French, and 
no Breton. Some interesting remains in the Cornish language are 
preserved. ‘These are principally in manuscript, though a selection 
from the Cornish Miracle-plays and Interludes has been published. 
The tombstone of Dolly Pentreath may still be seen in Cornwall, 
with an inscription in the language with which her name has been 
thus lastingly and strangely associated. 


T one of our great hospitals the other day a “crack” surgeon 

was lecturing in the theatre. He had begun a scientific anec- 

dote to which he perceived that one member at least of his audience 
was not paying due attention. The heat of the room was great, and 
the poor young man may possibly have sat up half the previous night 
engaged in study, but the “crack” surgeon was naturally annoyed. 
He kept his eye upon Mr. S., and determined to be down upon him 
in half a minute. He continued the scientific anecdote. “ This 
person, as I said, was bitten by a dog which was suspected of being 
rabid Mr. S., are you favouring me with your attention? Then, 
what did I say last?” Mr. S. had but a hazy view of what the crack 
doctor had been saying from the beginning, and he had only about 
half his wits about him to meet theemergency. His fellow-students, 
however, began to prompt him. “You were saying, sir, that the 
gentleman was bitten by a dog, whom he suspected of being a rabbit.” 





HAT fondness for sport on the part of Englishmen which has 
incurred the reproach of foreign nations, and elicited the sneer 

of Heine, that the sight of natural beauty awakes in the young 
Englishman no impulse but that of slaughter, has been accompanied 
hitherto by a dislike to useless destruction, and by a protection 
accorded to wild animals during certain seasons, in which defenders 
of field-sports have found their vindication. This extenuation 
we shall not long be able to plead. A feeling of humiliation 
is aroused in reading how the practice has spread of killing fish in 
our streams and along our sea-coast by means of dynamite. De- 
struction so wanton will soon defeat the ends of those who bring it 
about, and will lead to what can only be regarded as a national calam- 
ity. Fish, like other animals, have means of communicating their 
impressions, and are not without power of observation. ‘They will 
learn that special dangers attend special routes, and the great annual 
exodus of certain classes of fish will in time be diverted along other 
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channels. We have already driven away with guns half the species 
of birds England could once boast ; we have, by poisoning our 
rivers, reduced to a fraction of its former proportion our supply of 
fish. If some measure is not passed to check the destructive greed 
of those who include all classes and ages of fish in one common fate, 
our rivers will be tenantless and our fishing grounds deserted. No 
cheerful prospect this for a country that cannot yield cereals enough 
for half its own consumption ! 


HE unveiling at Wantage, by the Prince and Princess of Wales, 

of a statue to King Alfred, is in itself a matter of interest 

which cannot well be passed over without notice in Zhe Gentleman's. 
Its chief value from a sentimental standpoint is, that it seems to give 
something like a definite sanction to a portion of past history, and 
affords a vantage-ground from which modern criticism may be com- 
bated. After having had reluctantly to surrender faith in King 
Arthur and the Round Table, I feel an absolute wrong in being asked 
to forego King Alfred and the cakes, and am disposed to cry plague on 
these historical critics who will leave untouched nothing that is pictur- 
esque or attractive in past history. Let them have their way, and treat 
as mythical what pious Asser chronicled and sceptical Hume accepted, 
and I shall have to give up next my belief in King Richard and 
Blondel, and may have to undergo examination as to the reasons for 
my faith in Whittington. Gay doings have, however, been seen at 
Wantage—formerly Wanading—which was a royal town in the days 
of Alfred. Some travellers on the Great Western line will surely, 
now, find time to stop and see a statue to a king who might claim 
to escape the fate allotted all monarchs in the wonderful satire of 
Quevedo. A visitor to the infernal regions, in this grim piece of 
humour, was shown the portion of Hades assigned to monarchs. 
Expressing an opinion that its inmates appeared to be few, he drew 
from his guide the indignant response that “ they were all who had 
ever reigned.” I light upon a letter on the subject of King Alfred, 
addressed to Mr. Urban, which appears in the number of Z%e 
Gentleman's for December 1800. In this the writer, evidently a 
Scotchman, manages, in expressing his admiration for Alfred, to air 
his national prejudices. He states accordingly that “ The King, the 
glory of his age and country, civilised England from barbarism and 
devastation in the short space of thirty years.” He then adds, “ In 
five hundred years the legislators of Ireland have not performed the 
task of reformation on their savage countrymen.” As a red rag toa 
bull, was an Irishman to a Scotchman in the beginning of this century. 

SYLVANUS URBAN, 





